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f OPEWORD 


This  technics},  report  was  prepared  by  Lt.  Cel.  Leonard 
A.  Hamilton  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  of 
the  Air  force  Institute  of  Technology  (AHT),  Wright-Patterson 
AIB,  Ohio,  and  was  presented  to  the  Department  of  Aeronautical 
and  Astronautical  Engineering  of  the  Ohio  State  University  in 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  This  report  is  based  on  work  accomplished 
on  a  cooperative  research  project,  designated  AHT  C-66-3,  in 
which  the  Aerospace  Research  Laboratories  (ARL)  provided  a 
portion  of  the  support.  Dr.  R.  G.  Dunn  of  ARL  was  the  Coordi¬ 
nator  . 


This  report  also  constitutes  the  final  report  on  AHT 
Research  Project  C-66-3. 


ABSTRACT 


This  investigation  was  concerned  with  the  initiation  of 
detonation  waves  in  a  subsonically  flowing  mixture  of  gaseous 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  by  means  of  shock  waves  injected  opposite 
to  the  direction  of  the  flow.  Nominally  stoichiometric  mix¬ 
tures  at  near  ambient  pressure  and  stagnation  temperature  were 
flowed  through  a  constant  area  tube  at  Mach  Numbers  of  approx¬ 
imately  .2,  .S.  and  .8.  The  shock  waves  were  produced  by  a 
simple  shock  tube  driver  employing  helium  and  mylar  diaphragms. 
Piezoelectric  pressure  transducers,  thin  film  heat  transfer 
gages,  and  ionization  probes  were  used  to  measure  the  various 
wave  velocities.  Results  showed  that  detonation  waves  can 
easily  be  produced  in  such  a  flowing  mixture.  The  minimum 
incident  shock  wave  Mach  Number  above  which  detonation  always 
occurred  was  2.12  for  Mgxjt  *  .2;  1.7b  for  MExit  =  -5;  and 
1.56  for  MExit  -  .8.  The  temperatures  behind  these  shock  waves 
were  far  below  the  ignition  temperature  predicted  by  the  thermal 
explosion  limit  theory.  It  was  suggested  that  the  low  tempera¬ 
ture  ignition  phenomena  could  be  accounted  for  by  an  increase  in 
the  degree  of  ionization  of  the  flowing  mixture  with  flow  veloc¬ 
ity.  due  to  frictional  effects  and  possible  impurities  normally 
present  in  the  gases.  Additional  experimental  work  is  required 
in  order  to  establish  conclusively  the  explanation  of  the  ob¬ 
served  phenomena. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


Background 

The  occurrence  of  detonation  waves  in  combustible 
gases  was  discovered  over  eighty  years  ago,  and  this 
phenomenon  has  been  subjected  to  extensive  experimental 
and  theoretical  investigation  throughout  the  intervening 
years  up  to  the  present  time.  Summaries  of  the  results 
of  these  investigations,  along  with  extensive  lists  of 
references  have  been  presented  by  Lewis  and  von  Elbe  [i]*, 
Jost  [2],  Wolf son  [3 ],  and  Oppenheim,  at  al.  [43,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  for  general  information.  The 
major  portion  cf  these  early  expex*iments  were  conducted 
in  long  cylindrical  tubes  of  circular  or  rectangular 
cross  section  in  which  the  gas  was  .initially  at  rest. 
Combustion  was . initiated  by  one  of  several  methods,  such 
as,  electric  spai’ks,  hot  ’Wires,  squibs,  blasting  caps, 
or  by  externally  produced  detonation  or  shock  waves. 

In  the  past  few  years  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  initiation  and  propagation  of  detonation  waves  in 
flowing  gases.  In  addition  to  the  fundamental  knowledge 

"Numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  references  at  the  end. 
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to  be  gained  from  such  studies,  the  results  obtained 
also  have  potential  application  in  the  current  and  future 
aircraft  and  missile  propulsion  technology.  One  of  the 
few  remaining  problems  in  rocket  engine  technology  is 
high  frequency  combustion  instability.  Many  investiga¬ 
tors  believe  that  detonative  processes  in  the  combustion 
chamber,  along  with  their  associated  pressure  waves,  play 
an  important  role  in  this  phenomenon  [5].  Furthermore, 
supersonic  combustion  ramjets  (Scram jets)  are  under  study 
fOr  application  to  the  propulsion  of  the  hypersonic  flight 
vehicles  of  the  future.  At  the  present  time  the  major 
efforts  in  the  area  of  supersonic  combustion  are  being 
directed  at  the;  spontaneous  combustion  process  which 
results  when  the  fuel  is  injected  into  a  high  temperature 
supersonic  air  stream.  In  this  process  combustion  occurs 
in  a  supersonic  stream,  but  the  combustion  reaction  rate 
is  limited  by  the  rate  at  which  the  fuel  can  be  mixed 
with  the  air  by  turbulence  and  diffusion.  Thus,  the  com¬ 
bustion  zone  does  not  move  supersonically  with  respect 
* 

to  the  air  stream,  and  a  relatively  long  (arid  heavy) 
combustion  chamber  is  required  for  the  reaction  to  reach 
equilibrium,  since  the  reacting  mixture  is  carried  down¬ 
stream  with  the  supersonic  flow.  If  this  combustion 
process  could  be  replaced  with  a  process  which  is  capable 
of  moving  at  supersonic  speed  with  respect  to  the  reactants, 
.that  is,  with  a  detonation  wave  moving  upstream  into  the 
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supersonic  gas  stream  entering  the  combustor  with  a 
velocity  equal  to  the  stream  velocity,  a  standing  det¬ 
onation  wave  would  be  produced.  Since  a  detonation  wave 
is  known  to  have  a  very  short  reaction  zone  length  (of 
the  order  of  a  few  millimeters)  a  drastic  reduction  in 
combustion  chamber  length  would  be  made  possible.  There¬ 
fore,  a  substantial  weight  saving  would  result  from  the 
use  of  such  a  combustion  process.  (It  should  be  noted 
that  research  has  not  yet  led  to  the  stabilization  of 
a  true  Chapman-Jouget  detonation  wave  such  that  it  was 
stationary  in  laboratory  coordinates.)  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  in  addition  to  the  fundamental  knowledge 
to  be  gained,  which  is  sufficient  justification  in  itself 
for  many  researchers,  there  are  also  possible  technologi¬ 
cal  gains  to  be  realized  from  continued  research  into 
detonative  phenomena  in  flowing  gas  streams. 

Since  this  dissertation  Is  concerned  with  shock  in-  , 
duced  detonation  waves  in  a  flowing  combustible  mixture, 
a  brief  review  of  pertinent  literature  will  now  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  order  to  provide  a  frame  of  reference  for  the 
present  work. 


Shock  induced  detonations 

Review  of  the  literature  did  not  reveal  any  instances 
in  which  an  externally  produced  shock  wave  had  been  used 
to  initiate  a  detonation  wave  In  a  flowing  combustible 


,  there  were  several  references  in  which 
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experiments  were  described  in  which  ignition  and  deto¬ 
nation  were  produced  in  stationary  gases  by  externally 
produced  shock  waves.  Some  of  these  experiments  re¬ 
vealed  information  which  is  of  value  to  the  present  work, 
and  they  will  now  be  discussed. 

Berets,  Greene,  and  Kistiakowski  [6]  conducted  ex¬ 
periments  in  which  detonation  waves  were  produced  by  shock 
waves  introduced  into  static  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  acetylene  and  oxygen,  methane  and  oxygen,  and 
benzene  and  oxygen.  The  shock  waves  were  produced  in  a 
sep.  ite  initiating  tube  which  was  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  acetylene  and  oxygen.  This  mixture  was  isolated  from 
the  test  mixture  by  means  of  two  diaphragms  which  en¬ 
closed  a  10  centimeter  long  column  of  air.  In  order  to 
produce  the  shock  waves  the  acetylene-oxygen  initiator 
mixture  was  ignited  by  an  electric  spark,  and  a  detonation 
wave  was  quickly  formed  in  the  initiator.  The  detonation 
wave  passed  through  the  first  diaphragm  and  entered  the 
air  "buffer”  section  where  the  chemical  reaction  was 
quenched.  The  remaining  shock  wave  passed  through  the 
second  diaphragm  and  entered  the  test  gas.  The  shock 
speed  was  varied  by  changing  the  composition  and,  in  a 
few  cases,  the  initial  pressure  of  the  Initiator  gas. 

These  investigators  found  that  the  weakest  shock  waves 
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case  if  the  shock  were  moving  through  an  inert  gas. 

Shocks  whose  peak  temperature  exceeded  the  ignition  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  test  gas  were  propagated  with  a  slowly 
increasing  velocity,  and  when  the  initial  shocks  were 
more  intense,  this  phase  was  followed  by  the  development 
of  a  full  detonation  wave.  The  initial  propagation 
velocity  of  the  detonation  waves  formed  from  these  shock 
waves  generally  exceeded  the  steady  state  value,  and 
oscillated  as  it  decayed  to  the  steady  value.  The 
strongest  initiating  shocks  produced  immediate  detonation 
waves  in  which  the  propagation  velocity  did  not  overshoot 
or  oscillate.  The  calculated  temperatures  behind  the 
shock  waves  which  were  strong  enough  to  initiate,  detonation 
in  various  gas  mixtures  were  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
explosion  limit  temperature  values  found  in  the  literature 
for  the  same  mixtures. 

Shepherd  [7]  conducted  experiments  involving  shock 
induced  detonation  waves  in  static  mixtures  of  methane- 
oxygen  and  ethylene-oxygen  at  atmospheric  pressure.  A 
simple  shock  tube  was  used  with  air  as  the  driver  gas. 

The  shock  strength  was  varied  by  using  different  dia- 
phragm  materials  and  thicknesses.  The  results  showed 
that  ignition  of  the  test  gas  was  initiated  by  shock 
waves  produced  by  diaphragms  ’which  ruptured  at  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  pressures  —  6H  psig  for  a  methane  -  71^ 
oxygen  mixture,  which  corresponds  to  an  ignition 
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temperature  of  only  52°  K,  and  less  than  50  psig  for  an 
ethylene-oxygen  mixture.  Some  experiments  were  conducted 
with  a  15  centimeter  long  buffer  section  containing  air 
inserted  between  the  diaphragm  and  the  test  gas.  This 
buffer  section  was  closed  at  the  downstream  end  by  a 
sliding  shutter,  which  was  opened  prior  to  breaking  the 
diaphragm.  When  using  this  device  higher  bursting 
pressures  were  required  to  ignite  the  test  gas;  however, 
it  was  still  possible  to  ignite  a  mixture  of  ethylene 
and  oxygen  using  a  shock  wave  which  produced  a  calculated 
temperature  of  only  390  K  and  a  pressure  of  3-5  atmos¬ 
pheres  . 

In  discussing  the  work  reported  in  [6],  Pay  [8]  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  results  obtained  with  shock  waves 
which  were  produced  from  decaying  detonation  waves  may 
not  compare  with  results  obtained  using  shock  waves  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  normal  manner  in  a  shock  tube,  since  in  the 
former  case  the  shock  wave  is  closely  followed  by  a  rare¬ 
faction  wave.  This  closely  coupled  rarefaction  wave  re¬ 
duces  the  time  during  which  the  pressure  and  temperature 
behind  the  wave  are  at  high  values.  Fay  conducted  exper¬ 
iments  similar  to  those  of  Shepherd  using  a  stoichiometric 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  at  one  atmosphere  initial 
pressure  as  the  tost  gas.  The  strength  of  the  shock 
waves  produced  was  expressed  in  terms  of  the  shock  Mach 
Number,  which  was  calculated  from  the’  pressure  ratio 
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existing  across  the  diaphragm  before  its  rupture.  In 
experiments  using  a  simple  shock  tube  without  a  buffer 
section,  ignition  of  the  test  gas  was  effected  by  a 
shock  wave  propagating  at  a  Mach  Number  of  only  1.55, 
corresponding  to  an  ignition  temperature  of  only  *100  K. 
Experiments  were  then  conducted  with  a  2  ft  long  buffer 
section  containing  an  inert  gas  installed  between  the 
main  diaphragm  and  the  test  gas.  When  the  buffer  gas 
was  separated  from  the  test  gas  by  a  thin 'cellophane 
diaphragm  (having  a  breaking  pressure  of  20  inches  of 
mercury)  the  results  were  the  same  as  those  obtained 
without  the  buffer  section.  When  the  cellophane  dia¬ 
phragm  was  physically  removed  prior  to  rupturing  the 
main  diaphragm,  the  incident  shock  Mach  Number  required 
to  ignite  the  test  gas  increased  to  about  2.6,  which 
corresponds  to  an  Ignition  temperature  of  630  K.  These 
ignition  temperatures  are  considerably  less  than  those 
obtained  in  thermal  explosion  experiments  conducted  in 
glass  bulbs  [1]. 

Steinberg  and  Kaskan  [93  studied  the  ignition  of 
stoichiometric  hydrogen-oxygen  mixtures  at  initial 
pressures  of  200  and  300  millimeters  of  mercury  (mm  Hg) 
by  means  of  shock  waves.  The  shock  tube  used  in  this 
investigation  incorporated  a  2  ft  long  buffer  section, 
and  special  precautions  were  taken  during  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  shock  tube  to  Insure  that  there  were  no 
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mismatched  surfaces,  projections,  or  cavities  which  would 
result  in  reflected  shock  waves.  The  buffer  section 
was  filled  with  an  inert  gas  mixture  which  was  contained 
by  a  sliding  shutter  on  the  downstream  end.  During  an 
experiment  the  shutter  was  opened,  and  the  final  amount 
of  the  buffer  gas  was  admitted,  prior  to  rupturing  the 
diaphragm.  This  procedure  moved  the  interface  between 
the  buffer  gas  and  the  test  gas  approximately  12  inches 
downstream  from  the  shutter  station.  This  procedure  was 
employed  in  order  to  insure  that  the  combustible  mixture 
was  far  removed  from  the  site  of  possible  reflected  shock 
waves  generated  at  the  shutter  station.  Using  this 
apparatus  and  procedure,  it  was  possible  to  transmit 
incident  shock  waves  through  the  test  gas  at  Mach  Numbers 
up  to  about  3*1  without  causing  ignition  by  the  incident 
shock  wave.  The  lowest  temperatures  at  which  ignition 
occurred  behind  shock  waves  reflected  from  the  end  of 
the  shock  tube  were  approximately  800  K.  For  corres¬ 
ponding  pressures  the  thermal  explosion  limit  temperature 
is  760  K  [1]. 

Belles  and  Ehlers  [10]  conducted  experiments  with 
stoichiometric  and  with  near  limit  mixtures  of.  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  at  initial  pressures  of  25  and  50  mm  Hg.  A 
simple  shock  tube  without  a  buffer  section,  and  several 
different  diaphragm  materials,  including  mylar,  were  used. 
Consistent  data  was  obtained  when  the  initial  test  gas 


pressure  was  25  nun  Hg,  but  excessive  scatter  occui*red 
when  experiments  were  conducted  with  stoichiometric 
mixtures  at  initial  pressures  of  50  mm  Hg.  This  erratic 
behavior  did  not  occur  when  dilute  mixtures  were  tested 
at  the  higher  pressure.  The  authors  concluded  that  a 
buffer  section  was  needed  for  the  stoichiometric  mixture 
when  the  initial  pressure  was  50  mm  Hg.  The  experiments 
with  the  stoichiometric  mixture  at  an  initial  pressure 
of  25  mm  Hg  showed  that  the  critical  incident  shock  Mach 
Number  liras  2.93*  That  is,  ignition  did  not  occur  behind 
the  incident  shock  wave  when  its  Mach  Number  was  less 
than  2.93;  but  if  the  incident  shock  Mach  Number  was 
equal  to  or  greater  than  2.93,  ignition  occurred  and, 
for  sufficiently  strong  shocks,  detonation  occux*red  in 
the  shock  tube.  The  post-shock  temperature  and  pressure 
associated  with  the  critical  shock  speed  were  78O  K  and 
250  mm  Hg,  respectively.  This  temperature  compares 
favorably  with  the  calculated  explosion  limit  temperature 
at  this  pressure,  which  is  810  K.  Similar  expei’iments 
were  conducted  with  several  near  limit  mixtures  of 
stoichiometric  hydrogen-oxygen  and  argon,  and  hydrogen- 
air.  When  the  results  of  these  experiments  were  compared 
with  the  predictions  of  the  thermal  explosion  limit 
theory  [1]  for  the  mixtures  concerned,  the  agreement  wa3 
pooi*.  Ignition  of  the  hydrogen-air  mixture  was  obtained 
at  temperatu.es  as  much  as  150  K  less'  than  the  predicted 
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explosion  temperature,  and  the  hydrogen-oxygen-argon 
mixtures  did  not  ignite  until  the  temperature  was 
approximately  100  K  above  the  predicted  value.  Based 
on  these  results.  Belles  and  Ehlers  conclude  that  the 
agreement  between  the  experimentally  determined  shock 
ignition  temperature  and  the  thermal  explosion  limit 
temperature  for  stoichiometric  hydrogen-oxygen  mixtures 
is  fortuitous.  They  explain  that  there  is  really  no 
reason  to  expect  that  the  two  ignition  temperatures 
should  be  the  same,  because  of  the  great  difference  in 
experimental  conditions.  The  ”i,  nition  temperature”  of 
a  particular  combustible  mixture  is  not  a  unique  quan¬ 
tity.  The  value  of  the  temperature  at  which  the  ignition 
of  a  particular  combustible  mixture  occurs  depends  on 
such  factors  as  the  size  of  the  container,  the  nature 
of  the  surface  of  the  container  and  other  solid  bodies 
in  contact  with  the  mixture,  the  type  of  ignition  source 
used,  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  supplied  to  the  mixture, 
the  size  of  the  region  to  which  the  energy  is  supplied, 
and  the  existence  of  forced  or  free  convection  currents 
in  the  mixture.  Ignition  occurs  when  the  above  factors 
interact  to  produce  a  sufficiently  high  concentration 
of  chemically  active  species  (free  radicals  and  ions) 
in  a  sufficiently  large  region  of  the  gas,  regardless 
of  what  the  bulk  temperature  of  the  mixture  may  be. 
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In  summary,  the  references  just  cited  reveal  the 
following  information  pertaining  to  stationary  combus¬ 
tible  gas  mixtures  which  are  of  interest  in  the  present 
investigation: 

1.  Detonation  waves  can  be  initiated  by  externally 
produced  shock  waves. 

2.  In  order  to  avoid  spuriously  low  ignition  tem¬ 
peratures,  a  buffer  section  must  be  interposed  between 
the  diaphragm  and  the  test  gas  if  the  test  gas  pressure 
is  at  or  above  50  mm  Hg. 

3.  The  minimum  shock  Mach  Number  required  to  produce 
detonation  in  a  stoichiometric  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  at  standard  temperature  in  a  buffered  shock  tube 

is  approximately  3,  and  the  corresponding  ignition  tem¬ 
perature  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  800  K. 

Detonation  initiation  in 
n  owing  gases 

Search  of  the  literature  revealed  only  a  few  cases 
in  which  attempts  had  been  made  to  initiate  detonation 
waves  in  flowing  combustible*  mixtures,  and  in  none  of 
these  cases  was  an  externally  produced  shock  wave  used 
to  initiate  the  detonation. 

Jost  [11],  studying  the  effects  of  turbulence  on 
detonation  induction  distance,  successfully  initiated 
detonation  waves  in  mixtures  of  ethylene  and  oxygen  which 
were  flowing  in  a  1  inch  diameter  tube  at  velocities  up 


to  100  meters  per  second.  The  mixture  was  ignited  by 
a  flame  which  was  injected  through  a  small  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  tube  located  several  meters  from  the  down¬ 
stream  end.  Two  detonation  waves  were  produced  in  each 
experiment  —  one  progressing  upstream,  and  one  progres¬ 
sing  downstream.  The  results  showed  that  the  induction 
distance  for  the  wave  moving  upstream  was  always  less 
than  the  induction  distance  for  the  wave  moving  down¬ 
stream.  In  general,  the  induction  distances  for  both 
-waves  decreased  as  the  flow  velocity  increased. 

Bollinger,  et  al.  [12]  conducted  similar  experiments 
using  several  different  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
at  flow  velocities  up  to  100  meters  per  second.  Some 
methane-oxygen  mixtures  were  also  tested  with  flow 
velocities  up  to  30  meters  per  second.  Ignition  of  the 
gases  was  accomplished  by  an  Ignitor  made  from  a  length 
of  .005  Inch  diameter  Pyrofuze  -wire  (a  palladium-aluminum 
alloy)  which  burned  upon  the  application  of  a  small 
electric  current.  The  results  obtained  were  qualitatively 
the  same  as  those  obtained  by  Jost,  except  that  the  in¬ 
duction  distance  for  the  methane-oxygen  mixtures  did 
not  change  appreciably  with  flow  velocity  over,  the 
velocity  range  investigated. 

McKenna  [13]  conducted  experiments  in  which  a  deto¬ 
nation  wave  was  injected  head-on  into  a  stoichiometric 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  which  was  flowing  in  a 


constant  area  tube.  The  Mach  Number  of  the  flowing  mix¬ 
ture  was  varied  from  .14  to  4.0.  The  detonation  wave 
was  produced  in  a  stationary  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  which  v/as  ignited  with  a  spark  plug.  The  results 
of  the  experiments  showed  that  the  propagation  velocity 
of  a  detonation  wave  relative  to  a  subsonic  flow  was 
independent  of  the  flew  speed  —  the  wave  propagated 
as  a  Chapman-Jouget  detonation.  However,  when  the  deto¬ 
nation  wave  was  injected  into  a  supersonic  flow,  its 
propagation  velocity  relative  to  the  flow  increased  as 
the  flow  velocity  increased  —  the  wave  propagated  as 
a  strong  detonation.  This  behavior  was  attributed  to 
the  axial  pressure  profile  existing  in  the  tube  when  the 
flow  was  supersonic. 

It  is  felt  that  refex’ence  should  also  be  made  to  the 
research  on  "standing  detonation  waves"  which  has  been 
conducted  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  at  the  Fair- 
child  Engine  Division  for  the  last  several  years. 

Nichols  [14,  15]  has  summarized  the  results  obtained  by 
both  organizations.  Workers  at  both  facilities  have 
demonstrated  that  hydrogen  will  Ignite  spontaneously 
downstream  of  the  Mach  reflected  shock  disc  produced 
aerodynamically  in  preheated  supersonic  air  streams. 

At  Michigan  the  reflected  shock  pattern  was  produced  by 
a  highly  underexpanded  convergent-divergent  nozzle  which 
exhausted  Into  the  atmosphere.  Hydrogen  was  injected 
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into  the  air  stream  near  the  throat  of  the  nozzle,  and 
ignition  occurred  at  some  distance  downstream  of  the 
Mach  disc  which  formed  in  the  free  jet  beyond  the  nozzle 
exit.  The  distance  between  the  shock  and  the  beginning 
of  the  combustion  zone  was  related  to  the  ignition  time 
lag,  which  was  evaluated  for  a  wide  range  of  experimental 
variables.  Successful  experiments  were  conducted  with 
air  stagnation  temperatures  ranging  from  1950  to  2600  R 
and  with  calculated  flow  Mach  Numbers  upstream  of  the 
normal  shock  ranging  from  3.5  to  6.2. 

The  investigators  at  Fairchild  obtained  a  stationary 
reflected  shock  pattern  in  their  combustor  by  placing  it 
in  a  supersonLc  wind  tunnel.  The  oblique  shock  waves 
attached  to  the  inlet  of  the  combustor  intersected  down¬ 
stream,  and  produced  a  normal  shock  wave  across  its  center- 
line.  Hydrogen  was  injected  upstream  of  the  combustor, 
and  ignition  occurred  behind  the  normal  shock  wave.  Ex¬ 
periments  were  conducted  with  an  inlet  Mach  Number  of  3, 
and  With  air  stagnation  temperatures  up  to  1C60  R. 

Both  groups  of  researchers  referred  to  the  phenomena 
produced  as  "standing  detonation  waves",  but  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  terminology  "shock  induced  combustion" 
would  be  more  appropriate.  The  author  of  this  dissertation 
prefers  the  latter  terminology.  Regardless  of  which  ter¬ 
minology  is  preferred,  it  is  noted  that  this  phenomenon 
differs  from  the  classical  detonation  wave,  at  least  in 
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the  following  respect:  The  shock  wave  does  not  depend 
upon  energy  derived  from  the  chemical  reaction  for  its 
sustenance . 

In  summary,  a  review  of  the  literature  did  not  dis¬ 
close  any  evidence  of  prior  work  in  which  a  detonation 
wave  had  been  produced  in  a  flowing  combustible  gas  by 
injecting  a  pure  gasdynamic  shock  wave  into  the  flow. 

The  present  study  was  conducted  in  order  to  explore  this 
untouched  region  in  the  domain  of  detonation  research. 

Scope  of  the  investigation 

The  general  objective  of  this  investigation  was  to 
determine  the  phenomena  which  result  when  a  shock  wave  is 
caused  to  move  upstream  into  a  flowing  combustible  gas.  - 
More  specifically,  it  was  desired  to  determine  the  minimum 
incident  shock  strength  required  to  initiate  a  detonation 
wave  in  a  stoichiometric  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
which  was  flowing  subsonically  In  a  const  :.*.t  area  tube. 
Flow  nominal  Mach  Numbers  of  .2,  .5,  and  .8  were  chosen 
in  order  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  flow  velocity 
on  the  minimum  incident  shock  strength  required  to  produce 
detonation.  Some  tests  were  also  conducted  with  an  exit 
Mach  Number  of  approximately  zero.  Data  obtained  during 
these  experiments  also  provided  information  on  the  in¬ 
duction  distance  for  those  shock  waves  which  were  of 
sufficient  strength  to  initiate  a  detonation  wave. 


The  remainder  of  this  dissertation  is  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  test  apparatus,  instrumentation,  and 
test  procedures  used;  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
the  results  obtained;  and  a  statement  of  the  conclusions 


II.  APPARATUS  AND  INSTRUMENTATION 


Design  considerations 

The  design  effort  required  in  this  investigation 
was  minimized  by  the  availability  of  the  equipment 
designed  a"d  used  by  McKenna  [13]  in  his  research  pro¬ 
gram.  It  was  only  necessary  to  consider  what  modifica¬ 
tions  were  required  to  make  the  equipment  suitable  for 
the  present  investigation.  Information  revealed  as  a 
result  of  the  literature  search  indicated  that  it  probably 
would  be  necessary  to  produce  shock  waves  having  a  Mach 
Number  of  3  or  higher,  and  that  a  buffer  section  was  re¬ 
quired  between  the  main  diaphragm  and  the  test  gas.  The 
major- components  of  the  equipment  used  by  McKenna  were 
the  flowing  gas  detonation  tube,  the  Initiator  detonation 
tube,  the  transition  section  joining  them,  and  the  exhaust 
duct.  A  schematic  diagram  of  the  final  configuration  of 
the  apparatus  as  it  was  used  In  this  investigation  is 
presented  in  Figure  1.  Since  it  was  desired  to  initiate 
a  detonation  wave  only  in  the  flowing  gas,  McKenna* s 
initiator  detonation  tube"  was  re-named  "driver'*  to  be 
consistent  with  conventional  shock  tube  terminology .  A 
photograph  showing  the  physical  arrangement  of  the 
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apparatus  is  contained  in  Figure  2.  Each  of  the  major 
components  of  the  system  will  be  described  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

Flowing  gas  detonation  tube 

The  flowing  gas  detonation  tube  (Figure  3)  consisted 
of  a  2  foot  long  mixing  section,  followed  by  three  instru¬ 
mented  sections  having  a  total  length  of  7  feet,  and  a 
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1  foot  long  transition  section.  The  tube  was  constructed 
from  a  length  of  type  30*4  stainless  steel  tubing  having 
an  inside  diameter  of  1  1/2  inrhes  and  a  wall  thickness 
of  1/2  inch.  During  the  construction  of  the  tube  special 
attention  was  given  to  providing  for  precise  alignment  of 
the  sections  at  the  flange  joints  in  order  to  prevent  flow 
disturbances  at  these  locations.  Each  flange  joint  was 
provided  with  an  0-ring  seal. 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen  entered  the  upstream  end  of  the 
mixing  section  through  fittings  which  were  placed  180 
degrees  apart.  This  configuration  was  selected  in  order 
to  provide  a  maximum  of  turbulence  and  mixing  action  for 
the  two  gas  streams.  The  end  plate  of  the  mixing  section 
was  provided  with  a  fitting  through  which  purge  gas  was 
admitted  immediately  following  each  experimental  run. 

Other  features  which  were  Installed  on  the  mixing  section 
were  a  chromel-alumel  thermocuple,  which  was  connected  to 
the  automatic  shutdown  system,  and  a  static  pressure  tap. 
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Two  of  the  three  flanged  sections  were  2  feet  long 
and  the  third  was  3  feet  long.  Bosses  for  mounting 
ionization  probes  were  installed  on  each  of  these  sec¬ 
tions.  Five  probe  mounts  were  installed  on  each  of  the 
2  foot  sections,  and  eight  were  installed  on  the  3  foot 
section.  These  mounting  stations  were  approximately 
4  inches  apart,  except  when  a  flange  joint  intervened. 

The  location  of  the  probe  stations  on  the  Inside  of  the 
tube  was  determined  to  an  accuracy  of  *  .001  inch.  The 
only  modification  to  the  flowing  gas  detonation  tube 
required  for  this  study  was  the  addition  of  mounting 
provisions  for  a  heat  transfer  gage  in  the  same  axial 
plane  as  each  of  the  ionization  probe  mounts  (18  total). 

This  modification  was  accomplished  by  milling  a  2  1/16  inch 
long  by  3/4  inch  wide  flat  on  the  side  of  the  tube,  drilling 
and  reaming  a  .281  inch  diameter  hole  through  the  tube  wall, 
and  drilling  and  tapping  two  holes  for  the  gage  retention 
screws.  After  wiese  operations  were  completed,  the  tube 
sections  were  honed  to  a  mirror  finish  in  order  to  remove 
all  surface  irregularities  caused  by  the  drilling  oper¬ 
ation.  The  tube  Inside  diameter  was  then  measured  in 
several  locations,  and  was  found  to  be  1.564  *  .001  inches . 

The  transition  section,  which  was  mounted  on  the  down¬ 
stream  end  of  the  flowing  gas  detonation  tube,  diverged 
conically  to  an  exit  diameter  of  3.46  Inches.  The  purpose 
of  this  section  was  to  guide  the  flow  smoothly  around  the 
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end  of  the  driver  transition  section  which  was  inserted 
into  it  3  inches,  and  also  to  minimize  the  losses  exper¬ 
ienced  by  the  shock  wave  as  it  emerged  from  the  end  of 
the  driver  transition  section. 

Driver 

The  driver  was  constructed  from  a  7  foot  length  of 
the  same  material  used  for  the  flowing  gas  detonation 
tube.  When  this  experimental  program  was  conceived  it 
was  not  known  what  incident  shock  Mach  Number  would  be 
required  to  initiate  a  detonation  wave  in  the  flowing 
mixture.  It  was  felt  that  the  required  Mach  Number  would 
probably  lie  between  the  value  required  for  static  mix¬ 
tures  (approximately  3)  and  that  at  which  a  Chapman-Jouget 
detonation  wave  propagated  in  t!.is  mixture  (approximately 
5-5) «  With  air  in  the  driver  transition  section  and 
helium  as  the  driver  gas,  the  driver  pressure  ratio  re¬ 
quired  in  a  simple  shock  tube  for  this  range  of  shock 
Mach  Numbers  ranges  from  ^5  to  1200  [16,  Figure  1.1]. 
Since  subsonic  flow  was  selected  for  the  test  gas,  the 
pressure  in  the  transition  section  would  be  approximately 
atmospheric.  Thus,  the  pressure  required  in  the  driver 
before  diaphragm  rupture  would  be  660  to  17,600  psla.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  requirement  for  such  unrealistically 
high  pressures.  It  was  decided  to  convert  the  simple  driver 
to  a  combustion  driver  in  which  a  mixture  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  helium  was  burned,  essentially  at  constant 
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volume.  Hall  [l6,  Figure  *1.2.18]  indicates  that  such  a 
driver  burning  a  mixture  composed  of  stoichiometric  hy¬ 
drogen  and  oxygen  plus  80JS  helium  would  theoretically 
produce  a  shock  wave  Mach  Number  of  5*5  with  a  driver 
pressure  ratio  after  combustion  of  100,  and  with  air  as 
the  driven  gas.  Since  the  final  pressure  after  constant 
volume  combustion  of  such  a  mixture  is  approximately 
7  1/2  times  the  pre-  sure  before  combustion  [16, 

Figure  *1.2.8],  it  can  be  seen  that  the  initial  pressure 
requirement  of  such  a  device  would  be  quite  reasonable. 

The  modifications  to  the  driver  were  based  on  information 
reported  by  Kali  [16,  Figure  6.2.5]  and  by  Nagamatsu  and 
Martin  [17]. 

Preliminary  tests  using  the  combustion  driver  to  in¬ 
ject  shock  waves  into  a  flowing  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  showed  that  the  original  estimates  of  the  difficulty 
of  producing  detonation  waves  in  such  a  mixture  were 
greatly  overestimated  —  it  was  not  feasible  to  produce  a 
shock  wave  with  this  driver  which  was  weak  enough  not  to 
cause  essentially  immediate  detonation  in  the  flowing  gas. 
Therefore,  the  combustion  feature  of  the  driver  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  it.  was  used  as  a  simple  driver,  pressurized 
with  room  temperature  helium,  and  equipped  with  a  mylar 
diaphragm  in  all  subsequent  experiments .  A  photograph  of 
the  driver,  installed  in  the  exhaust  duct,  is  presented 
in  Figure  *}. 
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Exhaust  duct 

The  purpose  of  the  exhaust  duct  was  to  provide  a 
means  of  collecting  the  combustible  gas  as  it  flowed  out 
of  the  transition  section,  diluting  it  with  air,  and 
conducting  the  mixture  to  the  exit  of  the  test  cell. 

The  exhaust  duct  was  originally  a  10  foot  long,  12  3/4  inch 
outside  diameter,  3/16  inch  wall  thickness,  stainless 
steel  cylinder,  with  two  access  ports  cut  near  one  end. 

For  use  in  this  investigation,  the  duct  was  modified  by 
cutting  it  into  sections,,  as  shown  in  Figures  4  and  5. 

This  modification  was  accomplished  in  order  to  make  the 
driver  and  diaphragm  station  mere  accessible.  A  diamet¬ 
rical  cut  was  made  along  the  axis  of  the  duct  for  approxi¬ 
mately  7  feet,  at  which  point  a  180  degree  circumferential 
cut  was  made.  Stainless  steel  90  degree  angles  were 
welded  along  the  axial  edges  of  both  sections.  In  the 
run  configuration,  the  angles  were  clamped  together  with 
vise-grip  pliers.  An  effective  seal  along  these  surfaces 
of  contact  was  provided  by  a  strip  of  rubber,  which  was 
cemented  to  the  bottom  section.  Safety,  cables,  anchored 
to  I-beams  in  the  floor  of  the  test  cell,  were  provided 
after  it  was  learned  that  detonations  occurring  in  the 
system  at  modei*ate  to  high  mass  flow  rates  were  capable 
of  breaking  all  of  the  vise-grip  pliers,  and  lifting  the 
heavy  exhaust  duct  cover  into  the  air. 
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Dilution  of  the  combustible  gases  entering  the  ex¬ 
haust  duct  was  accomplished  by  a  blower  (shown  in 
Figure  2),  which  delivered  1500  standard  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute,  and  a  high  pressure  compressed  air 
trailer,  which  could  deliver  up  to  4000  standard  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute. 

Inert  section 

A  2  foot  long  section,  equipped  with  a  diaphragm 
retention  capability  at  both  ends  was  interposed  between 
the  driver  and  the  driver  transition  section.  This  sec¬ 
tion  was  constructed  from  the  same  type  of  material  used 
in  the  other  tube  sections,  and  its  outside  and  inside 
diameters,  respectively,  were  made  identical  to  those  of 
the  other  sections.  This  section,  which  was  filled  with 
helium  during  the  combustion  driver  tests,  and  air  for 
all  later  tests,  was  required  for  several  reasons: 

(1)  during  the  combustion  driver  tests,  it  provided  an 
inert  medium  in  which  any  residual  combustion  reactions 
xvould  be  quenched  before  they  reached  the  test  gas, 

(2)  for  all  tests  it  provided  a  means  of  isolating  the 
main  diaphragm  opening  process  from  the  test  gas,  (3)  it 
provided  a  sufficient  length  for  the  shock  wave  to  become 
fully  formed  before  it  entered  the  region  occupied  by 
the  test  gas,  and  (4)  It  provided  space  for  mounting 
instrumentation  required  for  the  determination  of  the 
incident  shock  wave  speed. 


Driver  transition  section 
exit  diaphragm 

Some  preliminary  cold  flow  tests  were  conducted  to 
determine  how  far  hydrogen  v/ould  penetrate  into  the  open- 
ended  driver- transition  section  during  time  intervals 
comparable  to  normal  run  times.  The  exit  diaphragm  of 
the  inert  section  was  not  installed  for  these  tests. 
Several  gas  samples  were  extracted  at  different  locations 
while  using  various  hydrogen-oxygen  flow  rates  and  sam¬ 
pling  times.  The  samples  were  qualitatively  analyzed 
with  a  gas  chromatograph.  The  results  showed  that  an 
appreciable  concentration  of  hydrogen  extended  at  least 
as  far  as  l1!  7/8  inches  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  driver 
transition  section,  even  at  the  lowest  contemplated 
hydrogen-oxygen  flow  velocity,  and  only  5  seconds  after 
the  flow  had  been  initiated.  Consideration  of  these 
results  led  to  the  decision  to  install  a  diaphragm  at 
the  exit  of  the  driver  transition  section.  The  exit 
diaphragm  retaining  mechanism  is  shown  in  Figure  6.  The 
requirement  imposed  on  the  diaphragm  material  was  that 
it  be  the  weakest  material  which  could  withstand  the 
flow  pressures  for  a  10  second  period  without  breaking. 
After  testing  several  types  of  paper  and  plastic  material 
graph  paper  (tracing  paper  grade)  was  found  to  be  suit¬ 
able  for  the  .2  and  .5  Mach  Number  flows,  but  the  .8 
Mach  Number  flo'w  required  the  use  of  .003  inch  thick 
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Gas  supply  and  control  system 

The  major  portion  of  the  gas  supply  and  control 
system  used  in  this  investigation  had  been  in  operation 
for  several  years.  A  description  of  the  facility  and 
the  operating  procedures  are  contained  in  [18].  Slight 
modifications  to  the  system  were  required  for  this  inves¬ 
tigation;  for  example,  the  addition  of  the  driver  helium 
supply  and  control  system.  A  schematic  diagram  of  the 
complete  gas  supply,  control,  and  metering  system  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Figure  7.  Both  hydrogen  and  air  were  supplied 
from  38  cylinder  high  pressure  gas  trailers.  The  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  helium  were  supplied  from  standard  high 
pressure  bottles.  The  oxygen  and  nitrogen  bottles  were 
connected  to  manifolds  in  order  to  provide  the  desired 
mass  flow  rate  capacity  for  each  gas.  The  helium  bottles 
were  connected  directly  to  the  driver  fill  lines.  One 
helium  bottle,  usually  at  a  low  pies sure,  was  used  to  pre¬ 
load  the  driver  tu  an  intermediate  pressure,  and  two  high 
pressure  bottles  were  used  to  accomplish  the  final  pres¬ 
surization  and  rupture  of  the  diaphragm.  The  nitrogen  was 
used  to  purge  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  supply  lines,  and  as 
a  pressurizing  medium  for  the  dome^pressure  regulators. 

F.ach  of  the  test  gases  (hydrogen  and  oxygen)  entered 
the  test  cell  from  its  source  at  high  pressure,  and  passed 
through  a  dome  pressure  regulator,  which  delivered  an 
output  pressure  corresponding  to  the  nitrogen  pressure 
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which  was  preset  in  the  dome  by  means  of  a  dome  loader 
located  in  the  control  room.  After  leaving  the  pressure 
regulators,  the  gases  passed  through  Herschel  venturi 
flow  meters,  manually  operated  isolation  valves,  solenoid 
operated  shutoff  valves,  check  valves,  and  then  entered 
the  mixing  section  of  the  flowing  gas  detonation  tube. 

The  air  control  system  was  similar  to  the  other  two, 
except  that  the  dome  loader  for  its  pressure  regulator 
was  located  in  the  test  cell,  and  two  solenoid  valves 
were  used.  One  valve  controlled  the  admission  of  air 
into  the  upstream  end  of  the  exhaust  duct,  and  the  other 
admitted  air  into  the  upstream  end  of  the  mixing  section 
of  the  flowing  gas  detonation  tube. 

The  system  incorporated  ar.  automatic  shut-down  feature 
which  stopped  the  flow  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  initiated 
the  nitrogen  purge,  and  admitted  air  into  the  mixing  sec¬ 
tion  when  an  electrical  signal  was  received  from  either  of 
two  sources.  The  primary  shut-down  signal  was  delivered 
by  a  pressure  transducer  located  in  the  inert  section, 
which  sensed  the  passage  of  the  incident  shock  wave.  A 
secondary,  or  back-up  signal  was  provided  by  a  thermocouple 
located  in  the  mixing  section,  which  was  connected  to  an 
adjustable  meter  relay  located  in  the  control  room.  This 
secondary  system  provided  an  automatic  shut-down  capability 
in  the  event  of  malfunction  of  the  primary  system,  or  in 
the  event  of  spontaneous  combustion  or  detonation  not 


involving  the  passage  of  a  shock  wave  over  the  pressure 
transducer.  The  flow  could  also  be  stopped  by  manual 
operation  of  r he  proper  electrical  switches,  if  desired. 

Except  for  the  manually  operated  gas  cylinder  valves 
and  isolation  valves,  all  other  components  of  the  com¬ 
bustible  gas  supply  and  control  system  were  operated 
remotely  from  the  safety  of  the  control  room.  A  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  control  room,  showing  the  flow  control  panel 
and  the  data  recording  equipment,  which  will  be  discussed 
in  the  next  section,  is  presented  in  Figure  8. 

Instrumentation 

The  instrumentation  used  in  this  investigation  can  be 
classified  into  two  functional  groups:  (1)  that  which 
was  used  in  determining  the  mass  flow  rates  and  flow 
conditions  in  the  flowing  gas  detonation  tube;  and 
(2)  that  which  was  used  for  determining  wave  speeds. 

Each  of  these  two  groups  will  be  discussed  in  the  following 
sections . 

Mass  flow  rates  and  flowing 
gas  parameters 

Ilerschel  venturi  meters  were  used  to  provide  data 
required  for  the  calculation  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
mass  flow  rates.  The  location  of  these  venturi  meters 
is  shown  schematically  in  Figure  7.  Strain  gage  type 
pressure  transducers  wore  used  to  measure  the  flowing 
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gas  static  pressure  upstream  of  the  meters,  and  the  pressure 
drop  across  the  meters.  Iron-constantan  thermocouples 
were  used  to  measure  the  temperature  of  the  flowing  gas 
upstream  of  the  meters.  The  output  from  each  of  the 
pressure  transducers  waa  fed  into  a  Consolidated  Electro¬ 
dynamics  Corporation  (CEC)  Type  1-113B  amplifier.  The 
amplified  signals  were  supplied  to  an  18  channel  CEC 
osciilog*  h  where  they  were  recorded  as  a  function  of 
time.  The  output  voltages  from  the  thermocouples  did 
not  require  amplification;  therefore,  they  were  directed 
through  the  required  external  damping  resistances  to  the 
galvanometers  in  the  recorder. 

Two  additional  iron-constantan  thermocouples  were 
installed  in  the  system  to  indicate  the  temperature  of 
each  gas  just  prior  to  its  entry  into  the  mixing  section 
of  the  flowing  gas  detonation  tube.  Also,  a  sensitive 
pressure  transducer  was  used  to  measure  the  static  pressure 
of  the  gas  mixture  at  the  exit  of  the  mixing  section. 

This  transducer  was  pi'otec’-ed  from  overpressurixation  by 
the  high  pressures  behind  che  detonation  waves  by  a  Statham 
Model  S-21'J  gage  saver,  which  was  installed  in  the  line 
between  the  pressure  source  and  the  transducer.  Signals 
from  these  thermocouples,  and  from  the  pressure  transducer, 
were  also  recorded  by  the  oscillograph,  making  a  total 
af  5  pressures  and  ’I  temperatures  which  were  recorded. 
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V/ a vo  speeds 

Instrumentation  was  selected  which  provided  data 
from  which  the  speed  of  the  incident  shock  wave,  the 
transmitted  shock  wave,  and  the  detonation  wave  could 
be  determined.  A  block  diagram  showing  the  equipment 
used  to  obtain  this  wave  speed  data  is  presented  in 
Figure  9-  All  components  except  the  oscilloscopes  were 
located  in  the  tost  cell.  The  oscilloscopes  were  ated 
in  the  control  room  (Figure  8).  Each  oscilloscope  was 

equipped  with  a  Tektronix  Model  C-12  oscilloscope  camera 

\ 

with  a  Polaroid  roll  film  back. 

Incident  shock  wave  speed.  -  The  speed  of  the  in¬ 
cident  shock  wave  was  determined  from  the  signals  pro¬ 
duced  by  two  Kistlsr  quartz  crystal  piezoelectric  pressure 
transducers  which  were  mounted  in  the  inert  section.  A 
photograph  showing  the  Installation  of  these  transducers 
is  presented  in  Figure  10.  The  first  transducer  was 
located  13  1/2  tube  diameters  from  the  diaphragm,  and 
the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  transducers  was 
5.012  1  .001  inches.  These  transducers  v  ;  used  In 
conjunction  with  Kistler  Model  566  electrostatic  charge 
amplifiers,  which  accepted  the  electric  charge  output 
from  _.ie  transducers  and  converted  it  into  a  voltage. 

This  voltage  was  then  amplified  and  made  available  at 
the  output  of  the  amplifier.  In  this  installation  the 
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amplified  output  from  the  first  transducer  (t:.e  one 
nearest  to  the  diaphragm  of  the  driver)  was  applied  to 
the  external  trigger  circuit  of  a  Tektronix  Model  551 
dual  beam  oscilloscope,  which  was  adjusted  to  provide  a 
single  horizontal  sweep  of  the  electron  beams.  The 
amplified  output  of  the  second  transducer  was  applied 
to  the  vertical  deflection  input  for  the  upper  beam  of 
the  oscilloscope.  Thus,  when  the  incident  shock  wave 
passed  the  first  transducer,  a  signal  was  generated  which 
started  the  horizontal  sweep  of  the  oscilloscope’s 
electron  beams.  When  the  shock  wave  passed  the  second 
transducer,  a  signal  was  generated  which  caused  an  almost 
vertical  deflection  of  the  upper  beam  trace.  The 
oscilloscope  camera  was  adjusted  so  as  to  obtain  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  path  of  th_  electron  beam.  The  time  required 
for  the  shock  wave  to  traverse  the  distance  between  the 
two  transducers  is  related  to  the  distance  measured  on 
the  photograph  from  the  beginning  of  the  upper  beam  trace 
to  the  point  of  vertical  deflection  of  the  beam.  (Sample 
calculations  are  presented  in  the  Appendix.) 

A  Fairchild  Instruments  Corporation,  Model  78IA, 
time  mark  generator  provided  the  time  base  reference  for 
all  three  of  the  oscilloscopes.  The  accuracy  of  this 
time  mark  generator  was  checked  using  a  digital  counter 
which  could  be  read  to  one-tenth  of  a  microsecond.  This 
counter  was  maintained  as  a  secondary  standard  by  the 
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Physics  Department  at  AFIT.  Based  on  this  comparison, 
the  output  of  the  time  mark  generator  was  correct  to 
within  *  . 1% . 

Transmitted  shock  wave  speed.  -  Two  thin ' film 
platinum  heat  transfer  gages  provided  the  signals  which 
were  used  to  determine  the  transmitted  shock  wave  speed. 
These  two  gages  were  installed  near  the  exit  of  the 
flowing  gas  detonation  tube,  upstream  from  the  transition 
section.  The  gages  were  installed  approximately  in  the 
same  planes  as  were  the  first  two  ionization  probes,  and 
the  distance  between  their  centers  was  11.005  *  .001  inches. 

A  photograph  showing  the  components  of  a  heat  transfer 
gage  is  presented  in  Figure  11.  The  sensitive  element 
of  the  heat  transfer  gage  was  a  thin  film  of  platinum, 
having  a  nominal  resistance  of  50  ohms,  which  was  painted 
and  baked  on  one  edge  of  a  quartz  disc.  The  details  of 
this  process  have  been  reported  by  Frye  [193*  The  edge 
of  the  disc  on  which  the  platinum  was  applied  was  ground 
and  polished  to  a  radius  of  .786  inches  so  that  it  could 
be  mounted  flush  with  the  inside  waJl  of  the  flowing  gas 
detonation  tube.  After  thi-  platinum  film  and  the  elec¬ 
trical  leads  were  attached  to  the  disc,  it  was  cemented 
into  the  slot  in  the  brass  gage  holder  with  Sauerisen 
cement.  An  0-ring  seal  was  provided  at  the  base  of  the 
gage  holder  to  prevent  the  leakage  of  high  temperature 
gases  around  the  sides  of  the  gage  element.  A  phenolic 


insulator  was  installed  between  the  top  of  the  gage  holder 
and  the  aluminum  "Minibox” .  The  Minibox  was  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  secure  mounting  place  for  the  required  electrical 
terminals.  A  schematic  diagram  of  the  gage  electrical 
circuit  is  presented  in  Figure  12.  A  2^-volt  wet  cell 
battery  was  used  as  the  power  source  for  the  gages. 

The  principle  of  operation  of  the  heat  transfer 
gages,  as  used  in  this  application,  is  as  follows:  A 
steady  state  current  is  established  in  the  circuit  com¬ 
posed  of  the  battery,  the  1000  ohm  resistor,  and  the  gage 
element.  Thus,  under  ambient  conditions  there  is  a  certain 
voltage  drop  across  the  thin  film  element,  which  depends 
on  its  temperature,  since  its  resistance  depends  on  its 
temperature.  When  a  shock  wave  passes  the  gage  element, 
it  experiences  a  step  increase  in  temperature  and,  there¬ 
fore,  resistance.  This  step  increase  in  resistance  causes 
a  step  increase  in  voltage  drop  across  the  thin  film. 

(The  response  time  of  the  film  is  of  the  order  of  the 
time  it  takes  the  shock  wave  to  pass  over  the  film.) 

This  change  in  voltage  drop  across  the  platinum  film  is 
amplified  by  the  heat  transfer  gage  signal  amplifier, 
and  then  is  applied  to  a  pulse  forming  circuit.  The 
resulting  voltage  pulse  is  displayed  on  an  oscilloscope. 

A  circuit  diagram  for  the  heat  transfer  gage  signal 
amplifier  and  pulse  forming  circuit  used  in  this  investi¬ 
gation  is  presented  in  Figure  13.  This  circuit  has  two 


features  which  make  it  especially  desirable  when  the 
signals  fr<  n  two  or  more  heat  transfer  gages  are  dis¬ 
played  on  one  oscilloscope.  Heat  transfer  gages  are 
quite  sensitive  to  electromagnetic  "noise",  and  tend  to 
give  an  output  when  nearby  electrical  equipment,  such 
as  a  solenoid  valve,  is  actuated.  This  circuit  has  a 
sensitivity  adjustment,  which  can  be  set  so  that  the 
pulse  forming  circuitry  will  not  respond  to  any  input 
signals  below  a  desired  '  ilue.  The  second  feature  of 
the  circuit  is  that  once  an  output  pulse  has  been  gen¬ 
erated,  the  output  circuit  will  not  produce  another  pulse 
for  approximately  1000  microseconds.  The  duration  of 
this  cut-off  period  depends  somewhat  on  the  strength  of 
any  subsequent  input  signals,  which  may  be  generated  by 
reflected  waves,  a  combustion  zone,  or  the  contact  sur¬ 
face.  These  two  features  make  it  possible  to  obtain 
noise  free  traces  on  the  oscilloscope.  Of  course,  the 
heat  transfer  gage  output  signal  must  be  greater  than 
the  noise  level  which  is  rejected,  or  no  output  pulse 
will  be  obtained.  This  situation  is  possible  with  weak 
shock  waves,  or  with  heat  transfer  gages  with  excessively 
low  resistance. 

The  oscilloscope  used  to  display  the  signals  from 
the  heat  transfer  gages  was  a  Tektronix  Model  5*'<5B  which 
had  the  Tektronix  Raster  Modification  incorporated  at 
the  factory.  The  raster  modification  makes  it  possible 
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to  extend  the  horizontal  sweep  time  by  folding  the  trace 


back  and  forth  in  a  zig-zag  fashion  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  cathode  ray  tube.  This  feature  permits 
the  use  of  faster  sweep  speeds,  which  make  possible  more 
accurate  measurements  of  time  intervals  from  pictures  of 
the  oscilloscope  trace.  Also,  the  time  of  triggering 
of  the  oscilloscope  sweep  becomes  less  critical,  since 
a  longer  time  interval  is  available  for  observation  ol 
the  trace.  This  oscilloscope  was  equipped  with  a  vertical 
amplifier  plug-in  unit  (Tektronix  Type  D)  which  accepted 
two  input  signals,  and  the  leads  could  be  connected  so 
that  a  positive  input  voltage  would  move  the  electron 
beam  either  up  or  down.  By  making  use  of  this  feature, 
the  pulse  from  the  first  heat  transfer  gage  was  pointed 
down,  and  the  pulse  from  the  second  one  was  pointed  up. 

In  this  way  it  coul^  be  determined  from  which  gage  a 
pulse  originated.  In  this  Investigation  this  oscillo¬ 
scope  was  adjusted  to  provide  a  single  sweep  upon  the 
application  of  an  external  trigger  signal,  which  was 
obtained  from  the  oscilloscope  used  to  record  the  in¬ 
cident  shock  speed  data.  The  availability  of  this  trigger 
signal  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  the  horizontal 
sweep  of  the  latter  oscilloscope.  The  oscilloscope  camera 
was  used  to  record  the  data. 

Detonation  wave  speed.  -  The  speed  of  the  detonation 
wave  was  determined  from  the  signals  produced  by  single 


electrode  ionization  probes.  Eighteen  of  these  probes 
were  spaced  along  an  80  inch  length  of  the  flowing  gas 
detonation  tube  so  that  the  speed  of  the  wave  could  be 
determined  as  it  progressed  along  the  tube.  The  spacing 
between  the  probes  was  determined  to  within  *  .001  inch. 

The  probe  installation  is  shown  in  Figure  3*  The  con¬ 
figuration  of  these  probes  was  that  developed  by  McKenna 
[133-  A  photograph  showing  some  details  of  this  probe 
design  is  presented  in  Figure  14.  A  length  of  .032  inch 
diameter  stainless  steel  wire  served  as  the  electrode. 

This  wire  was  inserted  into  a  length  of  Teflon  "spaghetti", 
which  served  as  an  insulator.  The  wire  and  insulator 
were  retained  in  the  cylindrical  housing  by  frictional 
forces  caused  by  tightening  the  set  screw,  which  compressed 
the  teflon  sleeve  against  the  insulator.  Internal  and 
external  sealing  was  accomplished  by  means  of  rubber 
0-rings.  The  length  of  the  probe  which  projected  beyond 
the  bottom  of  the  cylindrical  housing  was  adjusted  so 
that,  when  installed  in  the  detonation  tube,  the  end  of 
the  probe  was  flush  with  the  Inside  surface  of  the  tube. 

The  assembly  was  retained  in  the  boss  ’welded  to  the  deto¬ 
nation  tube  by  the  threaded  fitting  shown  on  the  right. 

A  length  of  plastic  tubing  was  used  to  provide  rigidity 
to  that  portion  of  the  probe  ;*ire  which  extended  beyond 
the  fitting.  When  the  probe  was  Ins  vailed  on  the  tube. 
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the  gap  between  the  end  oi*  the  electrode  and  the  tube 
wall,  which  served  as  the  second  electrode,  was  approxi¬ 
mately  .019  inches. 

The  electrical  circuit  used  with  the  probes  was 
similar  to  one  recommended  by  Gaydon  and  Hurle  [20].  A 
schematic  diagram  of  the  circuit  used  is  presented  in 
Figure  15.  Power  was  supplied  to  this  circuit  by  a 
Hewlett-Packard  Type  712A,  0-500  volt,  direct  current 
power  supply,  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  circuit  operated 
as  fellows:  When  power  was  applied  co  the  circuit  the 
gap  between  the  probe  and  the  tube  wall  was  not  conductive, 
so  the  only  action  that  took  place  was  the  charging  of 
the  capacitors.  When  the  detonation  \*ave  (or  any  zone 
of  combustion)  passed  over  the  end  of  the  probe,  the 
gap  was  filled  with  a  conductive  medium,  due  to  the  ions 
and  f-.ee  electrons  present  in  the  reaction  zone.  When 
the  gap  became  sufficiently  conductive,  the  capacitor 
discharged  through  the  series  circuit  composed  of  the 
load  resistor,  the  probe  gap,  and  the  diode,  producing 
a  voltage  pulse  across  the  load  resistor.  This  voltage 
pulse  was  the  output  signal,  and  it  was  directed  to  an 
oscilloscope,  where  it  caused  a  vertical  deflection  of 
the  electron  beam.  With  the  probes  connected  In  parallel, 
as  shown,  the  diode  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  shorting 
of  the  output  signals  from  all  of  the  probes  except  the 


first  on». 


The  oscilloscope  and  camera  used  to  record  the  sig¬ 
nals  from  the  ionization  probes  were  identical  (except 
a  Tektronix  Type  G  Plug-In  Unit  was  used)  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  used  for  recording  the  heat  transfer  gage  signals. 
The  oscilloscope  was  adjusted  to  provide  a  single  sweep 
of  the  electron  beam  upon  receipt  of  an  external  trigger 
signal.  The  trigger  signal  was  obtained  from  the  front 
panel  of  the  other  Type  5^5B  oscilloscope.  The  output 
circuit  for  three  of  the  probes  (numbers  1,  6,  and  12) 
was  connected  to  the  oscilloscope  so  that  the  pulses 
they  produced  caused  an  upward  uef lection  of  the  trace. 
All  of  the  other  probes  produced  a  downward  deflection 
of  the  trace.  This  arrangement  provided  a  means  of 
determining  the  direction  of  travel  of  the  wave,  and 
also  made  it  possible  to  identify  a  malfunctioning  probe, 
if  necessary. 


III.  EXPERIMENTAL  PROCEDURE 


The  experimental  procedures  discussed  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  pertain  to  the  experiments  in  which  the  final  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  apparatus  was  used.  The  procedures 
used  during  the  development  of  the  apparatus  have  been 
omitted. 

Calibration 

All  of  the  instrumentation  used  for  the  determination 
of  the  mass  flow  rates  and  flow  parameters  was  calibrated 
before  any  experiments  were  conducted  with  flowing  gases. 

A  dead  weight  tester  was  used  for  calibrating  the  pressure 
transducers  used  in  the  hydrogen  system.  The  dead  weight 
tester  was  not  considered  suitable  for  calibration  of  the 
transducers  used  in  the  oxygen  and  mixed  gas  systems 
because  of  possible  contamination  of  the  transducers  with 
hydraulic  oil,  the  pressurising  medium  used  by  the  tester. 
Instead,  pressure  was  applied  to  these  transducers  with 
gaseous  nitrogen.  The  magnitude  of  the  applied  pressures 
was  read  on  precision  laboratory  pressure  gages  which 
were  accurate  to  within  ljf  of  full  scale.  Three  gages 
with  pressure  ranges  of  0-15,  0-100,  and  0-1000  ps.ig, 
respectively,  wer c  used,  as  applicable.  A  mercury  manom¬ 
eter  was  used  as  the  pressure  reference  when  calibrating 
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the  pressure  transducers  used  for  measuring  the  static 
pressure  drop  in  the  flowing  gas  detonation  tube.  The 
output  of  each  of  the  transducers  was  recorded  by  the 
oscilloscope  recorder.  Calibration  curves  of  applied 
pressure  vs  recorder  trace  deflection  were  prepared  from 
this  data  for  each  of  the  data  channels,  which  consisted 
of  the  specific  transducer,  electrical  cables,  amplifier, 
and  galvanometer  used  during  the  calibration.  These  - 
components  were  used  as  a  unit  thereafter. 

An  electrical  calibration  of  the  amplifiers  used 
with  the  pressure  transducers  was  accomplished' daily . 

In  this  procedure,  the  gain  of  each  amplifier  was  adjusted 
so  that  the  galvanometer  deflection  caused  by  ah  internal 
calibration  resistor  was  the  sa’se  as  it  was  at  the  time 
of  calibration  of  the  system.  The  validity  of  the  cali¬ 
bration  curves  was  spot-checked  frequently,  and  only  one 
transducer  required  complete  recalibrafcion  during  the 
course  of  the  experimental  program. 

The  calibration  of  the  thermocouples  w»s  accomplished 
by  recording  the  galvanometer  trace  deflections  when  the 
thermocouples  were  immersed  in  wate>  t  various  tempera¬ 
tures.  The  water  temperature  was  determined  with  a 
mercury -in-glass  thermometer,  which  was  read  to  the  nearest 
degree  Fahrenheit.  Calibration  curves  of  temperature  vs 
galvanometer  trace  deflection  were  prepared  from  this  data. 
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The  curves  were  linear,  and  were  extrapolated  for  use 
when  the  measured  temperatures  were  below  32  P. 

After  the  calibration  of  the  instrumentation  was 
completed,  a  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  to 
determine  the  pressures  required  in  the  domes  of  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  pressure  regulators  in  order  to  obtain 
the  desired  mixture  ratio  and  flow  Mach  Numbers  at  the 
exit  of  the  flowing  gas  detonation  tube.  During  these 
experiments,  the  pressure  drop  across  the  instrumented 
portion  of  the  tube  was  measured.  This  measurement  was 
accomplished  after  temporarily  converting  the  ionization 
probe  mounting  station  nearest  the  exit  to  a  static  pressure 
port.  A  differential  pressure  transducer  was  connected 
between  this  station  and  the  pressure  tap  located  at  the 
end  of  the  mixing  section.  Data  obtained  in  this  series 
of  experiments  was  used  tc  prepare  curves  of  mass  flow 
rate  vs  dome  pressure  for  each  of  the  test  gases.  This 
data  also  made  it  possible  to  calculate  the  friction 
factor  of  the  flowing  gas  section  under  the  flow  conditions 
actually  existing  in  the  tube  at  the  desired  flow  Mach 
Numbers.  The  friction  factors  were  required  in  order  to 
calculate  the  flow  velocities  at  various  points  in  the 
flowing  ghs  section.  The  data  reduction  and  other  cal¬ 
culations  are  described  in  the  Appendix. 

The  time  base  of  each  of  the  oscilloscopes  was  cali¬ 
brated  by  taking  a  photograph  of  a  single  sweep  of  the 


electron  beam  with  the  output  of  the  time  mark  generator 
applied  to  the  vertical  input.  A  scale  factor,  expressed 
in  terms  of  microseconds  per  inch,  was  determined  from 
measurements  taken  from  the  photograph  using  a  comparator, 
which  could  be  read  to  four  decimal  places.  This  cali¬ 
bration  was  accomplished  daily,  because  of  the  desire 
to  obtain  the  various  wave  speeds  as  accurately  as  possible. 

The  input  sensitivity  of  the  heat  transfer  gage 
amplifiers  was  also  checked  daily.  A  square  wave  cali¬ 
brating  voltage  obtained  from  the  oscilloscope  used  to 
record  the  heat  transfer  gage  signals  was  applied  to  the 
input  of  the  amplifiers.,  one  at  a  time,  and  the  input 
sensitivity  potentiometer  was  adjusted  until  the  desired 
response  was  obtained.  For  most  of  the  experimental  run3 
the  amplifiers  were  adjusted  so  that  they  produced  an 
output  pulse  when  a  2  millivolt  peak-to-peak  signal  was 
applied  to  the  input,  but  produced  no  output  when  a 
1  millivolt  signal  was  applied.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
experimental  program  when  weaker  shock  waves  were  used, 
this  setting  had  to  be  changed  to  1  and  .5  millivolt, 
respectively,  in  order  to  obtain  signals  from  the  heat 
transfer  gages. 

Since  the  Kistler  pressure  transducers  were  not 
used  for  quantitative  data,  but  just  as  event  markers, 
they  were  not  calibrated. 


Some  non-flow  experiments  were  conducted  .to  determine 
the  effect  of  the  driver  transition  section  exit  diaphragm 
on  the  strength  of  the  transmitted  shock  wave.  The 
transmitted  shock  speed  was  measured  for  a  range  of 
incident  shock  speeds,  both  with  and  without  the  exit 
diaphragm  in  place.  In  these  experiments  air  was  in 
both  the  inert  and  the  flowing  section.  These  experiments 
showed  that  the  exit  diaphragm  had  a  negligible  effect 
on  the  strength  of  the  transmitted  shock  wave  for  the 
range  of  incident  shock  speeds  tested.  Based  on  the 
results,  no  correction  was  made  to  the  incident  shock 
wave  speed  to  account  for  the  present  of  the  exit 
diaphragm. 

The  test  program 

It  was  initially  planned  to  conduct  tests  at  flow 
nominal  Mach  Numbers  of  ,2,  .5,  and  .8,  but  an  additional 
series  of  tests  with  no  flow  velocity  in  the  flowing 
section  was  added  to  the  program.  The  tests  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  following  sequence  of  flow  Mach  Numbers: 

.2,  .5,  0,  and  .8.  A  series  of  tests,  in  which  the 
incident  shock  wave  speed  was  varied,  was  conducted  at 
each  flow  Mach  Number.  The  Incident  shock  speed  was 
varied  by  using  diaphragms  of  different  thicknesses  In 
the  driver.  Mylar  was  used  as  the  driver  diaphragm 
material  for  all  tests  except  the  preliminary  tests  using 


the  combustion  driver.  The  following  diaphragm  thick¬ 
nesses  were  available:  .001,  .002,  a  limited  number 
of  .0022,  ar.d  .005  inches,  respectively.  By  combining 
the  available  thicknesses  in  various  wayc,  tests  were 
conducted  with  diaphragm  thicknesses  as  follows:  .002 
combination  and  solid,  .003,  .004,  .005  combination  and 
solid,  .0052,  .006,  .010,  and  .015  inches,  respectively. 

In  the  normal  operation  of  the  driver  it  was  evacuated 
to  a  pressure  of  approximately  .1  inch  of  mercury  before 
being  filled  with  helium.  Additional  variation  of  the 
incident  shock  wave  speed  was  effected  by  not  evacuating 
the  driver  for  a  portion  of  the  runs .  The  higher  molec¬ 
ular  weight  of  the  resulting  mixture  of  air  and  helium 
resulted  in  the  production  of  a  weaker  shock  wave  than 
that  produced  with  the  same  diaphragm  thickness  when 
the  driver  was  evacuated  before  filling.  In  all  tests  - 
the  diaphragms  were  preloaded  to  a  pressure  of  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  of  their  breaking  pressure  prior  to  the 
initiation  of  the  flow. 

The  following  procedure  was  used  in  conducting  the 
experiments  with  no  flow  in  the  flowing  gas  section:  A 
flow  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  was  established  in  the  tube 
under  the  conditions  required  to  produce  a  Mach  Number 
of  .2  at  the  exit;  the  solenoid  valves  in  the  feed  lines 
were  then  closed,  which  terminated  the  flow  without 
initiating  a  purge  of  the  system;  the  dilution  air  flowing 
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into  the  exhaust  duct  was  cut  off  at  the  same  time,  and 
approximately  five  seconds  later  the  diaphragm  was 
broken.  This  procedure  was  employed  because  it  was 
desired  to  make  these  tests  without  changing  the  config¬ 
uration  of  the  detonation  tube  or  transition  section  in 
any  way. -  This  restriction  was  imposed  so  that  the  results 
obtained  could  be  compared  with  those  obtained  when  tho 
combustible  gas  was  in  motion.  It  was  necessary  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  flow  in  the  tube  in  order  to  effect  mixing  of 
the  gases. 

Operation  of  the  flowing  gas 
detonation  system 

The  gas  flow  control  and  instrumentation  systems 
used  in  this  investigation  were  composed  of  many  compo¬ 
nents,  each  of  which  had  to  operate  in  the  proper  sequence 
in  order  to  produce  a  one  hundred  percent  successful  run. 

A  detailed  operational  check  list  v,as  prepared,  and  was 
used  during  all  experimental  runs  in  order  to  insure 
that  no  inquired  step  was  overlooked.  A  brief  description 
of  the  sequence  of  operations  is  presented  in  the  following 
paragraphs . 

In  preparing  the  test  equipment  for  an  operational 
run,  the  first  action  was  to  turn  on  the  power  to  all 
thre»  oscilloscopes,  the  time  mark  generator,  all  ampli¬ 
fiers  *  the  ionization  probe  power  supply,  and  the  oscillo¬ 
graph  recorder.  All  of  this  equipment  required  a  minimum 


of  30  minutes  of  warm-up  time  in  order  to  insure  stable 
operation.  During  this  time  the  shut-off  valves  for  the 
proper  number  and  type  of  gas  supply  bottles  were  opened, 
and  the  manifold  and  isolation  valves  were  opened.  A 
resistance  ch~ck  was  performed  on  all  ionization  probes 
and  heat  transfer  gages,  and  the  heat  transfer  gage  power 
was  turned  on.  After  the  equipment  was  warmed-up  the 
transducer  bridge  circuits  were  balanced,  the  amplifier 
gains  were  checked,  and  adjusted  if  necessary,  the  proper 
attenuations  were  set,  and  the  recorder  zero  signal  traces 
were  obtained.  The  barometric  pressure  was  read  and 
recorded  prior  to  each  run.  Next,  the  heat  transfer 
gage  amplifier  input  sensitivities  were  adjusted.  Then 
the  oscilloscopes  were  checked  for  the  proper  sweep  and 
gain  settings,  a  time  base  calibration  photograph  was 
taken  for  each  oscilloscope,  and  the  trigger  levels  and 
stability  adjustments  were  set  and  checked.  These  oper¬ 
ations  readied  the  instrumentation  for  an  experimental 
run. 

The  driver  was  then  prepared  for  the  run.  The  proper 
exit  and  main  diaphragms  were  installed,  and  the  exhaust 
duct  cover  was  secured.  The  driver  vent  valve  was  closed, 
the  driver  was  evacuated,  if  desireu,  and  then  the  dia¬ 
phragm  was  preloaded  with  helium.  The  dilution  and  purge 
air  pressure  regulator  dome  pressure  was  set,  and  the 
test  cell  ambient  temperature  was  recorded.  The  system 
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was  now  ready  for  the  flow  to  be  initiated,  and  all  sub¬ 
sequent  operations  were  conducted  in  the  control  room. 

'The  pressure  regulator  dome  pressures  were  set,  and  the 
blower  was  turned  on.  The  following  steps  were  performed 
in  a  fairly  rapid  sequence:  The  camera  shutters  were 
opened,  the  recorder  paper  drive  was  started,  the  exhaust 
duct  dilution  air  flow  was  started,  the  hydrogen-oxygen 
flow  switch  was  turned  on,  the  automatic  shutdown  circuit 
was  armed,  the  oscilloscope  sweep  circuits  were  armed, 
and  tnen  the  diaphxagm  was  broken  by  admitting  additional 
helium.  The  automatic  shutdown  system  was  actuated  by 
the  shock  wave.  The  nitrogen  and  air  purge  and  dilution 
flows  were  stopped  manually,  the  recorder  was  stopped, 
the  camera  shutters  were  closed,  and  all  switches  were 
returned  to  their  pre-run  positions.  The  pictures  were 
then  removed  from  the  oscilloscope  cameras,  and  were 
inspected  to  see  if  the  instrumentation  had  operated 
properly.  The  oscillograph  recording  was  also  scruti¬ 
nized  in  order  to  ascertain  that  all  flow  associated 
instrumentation  had  performed  satisfactorily.  Since 
a  loud  report  was  associated  with  every  detonation  wave, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  look  at  the  data  to  know  whether 
detonation  had  occurred  or  not. 


XV.  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 


Results 

Several  experiments  of  a  preliminary  nature  were 
made  eai*ly  in  the  experimental  program.  The  primary 
result  of  these  experiments  was  the  evolution  of  the 
configuration  of  the  experimental  apparatus  and  instru¬ 
mentation  to  that  which  has  been  described  previously, 
and  the  deter/-.  -  nation  of  the  friction  factor  (f)  of  the 
flowing  gas  section.  The  tube  friction  factors  were 
.0048,  .0041,  and  .0032  for  near  stoichiometric  mixtures 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  flowing  at  exit  Mach  Numbers  of 
approximately  .2,  .5,  and  .8,  respectively.  All  of  the 
remaining  results  presented  in  this  section  were  obtained 
after  the  final  modification  had  been  made.  As  noted 
earlier,  this  set  of  apparatus  involved  a  large  number 
of  components,  all  of  which  (including  the  operator) 
had  to  function  correctly  In  order  1;d  produce  a  100? 
successful  run.  As  might  be  expected,  the  reliability 
of  the  overall  system  was  not  100?  —  there  were  many 
malfunctions  of  one  sort  or  another  during  the  experi¬ 
mental  program.  The  component  which  malfunctioned  most 
often  was  the  heat  transfer  gage.  Over  50  of  these  gages 
were  expended  during  the  entire  program.  The  result  of 


the  failure  of  one  of  the  heat  transfer  gages  to  function 
properly  during  a  run  was  that  the  transmitted  shock 
wave  speed  was  hot  available  for  that  run.  In  order 
for  a  run  to  be  considered  partially  successful  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain,  as  a  minimum,  steady  state  mass 
flow  rate  data,  the  incident  shock  wave  speed,  and  audible 
(or  ionization  probe)  evidence  of  whether  there  was  a 
detonation  or  not.  A  run  for  which  any  of  the  above 
elements  was  missing  was  not  considered  further.  Under 
this  criteria  a  total  of  66  partially  to  completely 
successful  runs  were  made.  Since  the  experimental  results 
could  be  expected  to  depend  somewhat  on  the  mixture  com¬ 
position,  an  arbitrary  hydrogen  molar  composition  limit 
of  66.67  *  2*  was  established.  When  this  criteria  was 
applied.  It  was  found  that  the  hydrogen  composition  of 
3  of  the  above  runs  was  not  acceptable,  leaving  a  total 
of  63  runs  for  which  data  are  presented  in  this  section. 

Of  these  63  runs,  seven  were  conducted  with  the  flowing 
gas  exit  Mach  Number  (Mgx^)  essentially  0,  twenty-three 
with  at  approximately  .2,  twenty-two  with  Mgxit 

at  approximately  .5,  and  eleven  with  at  approxi¬ 

mately  .8.  Transition  to  detonation  occurred  on  thirty- 
four  of  these  runs. 

Oscilloscope  trace  pictures  typical  of  those  obtained 
on  a  run  during  which  detonation  did  not  occur  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Figure  lo.  In  these  pictures  the  oscilloscope 


sweep  starts  on  the  left  (and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pictures  showing  the  presentation  of  the  raster  trace). 

Note  that  when  detonation  does  not  occur  there  is  no 
output  from  the  ionization  probes.  Figure  17  presents 
typical  pictures  for  a  run  in  which  detonation  did 
occur. 

The  reduced  data  for  the  63  acceptable  runs  are 
presented  in  Tables  1  through  for  the  flow  exit  nominal 
Mach  Numbers  of  0,  .2,  .5,  and  .8,  respectively.  These 
data  are  presented  graphically  in  Figures  18-20. 

Figure  18  is  a  graph  of  the  incident  shock  wave 
Mach  Number  (MSI)  vs  the  Mach  Number  of  the  flowing  mixture 
near  the  exit  of  the  flowing  section^  (MExit ')  *  The  param¬ 
eter  MSj,  instead  of  Hgg,  was  chosen  for  the  ordinate 
of  this  graph  because  it  was  more  representative  of  the 
energy  input  to  the  flowing  gas  for  the  runs  in  which 
detonation  occurred.  This  fact  will  be  obvious  after  s 
inspection  of  Figures  19  and  20,  which  will  be  presented  . 
next.  Results  from  all  63  runs  are  included  in  Figure  18. 
The  curve  is  drawn  through  the  points  representing  the 
minimum  incident  shock  wave  Mach  Numbers  above  which 
transition  to  detonation  always  occurred.  There  was 
some  overlap  in  the  data  for  the  .2  Mach  Number  flow, 
but  none  was  evident  for  the  other  flow  conditions. 

The  curve  was  extrapolated  so  as  to  intersect  the  ordi¬ 
nate  (MgXit  =  0)  at  an  incident  shock  wave  Mach  Number 
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of  2.93,  the  value  reported  by  Bellos  and  Ehlers  [10] 
for  a  stationary  stoichiometric  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  (Rigorously  speaking,  the  incident  shock  wave 
Mach  Number  of  2.93  of  Belles  and  Ehlers  should  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Mgg  instead  of  MSI»  since  Mgj  was  based  on 
the  speed  of  sound  in  air,  whereas  the  other  two  Mach 
Numbers  were  based  on  the  speed  of  sound  in  the  hydrogen- 
oxygen  mixture;  however,  as  noted  below,  MSI  did  not 
differ  appreciably  from  Mgg  for  the  runs  in  which  deto¬ 
nation  did  not  occur.)  This  curve  shows  that  the  incident 
shock  wave  Mach  Number  required  to  produce  a  detonation 
trave  in  a  flowing  stoichiometric  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  was  considerably  less  than  that  required  for 
a  stationary  mixture  and,  more  significantly,  that  the 
minimum  value  required  decreased  as  the  flow  Mach  Number 
increased-  No  detonations  were  produced  in  the  stationary 
mixture  by  incident  Shock  waves  having  Mach  Numbers  up 
to  2.62,  but  detonation  always  occurred  for  incident 
shock  wave  Mach  Numbers  greater  than  2.12  for  the  MExi|_  =  .2 
flows;  1.75  for  the  MExxt  -  .5  flows;  and  1.56  for  the 
Mgxit  =  ..8  flows.  Incident  shock  wave  Mach  Numbers 
greater  than  2.62  could  not  be  produced  with  the  dia¬ 
phragm  materials  available. 

Comparison  of  Mgx  and  Mgg  values  listed  in  Tables  1-fl 
for  runs  in  which  detonation  did  not  occur  showed  that 
the  net  effect  of  the  exit  diaphragm,  the  area  change 


in  the  transition  section,  and  the  change  from  stationary 
air  to  the  flowing  hydrogen-oxygen  mixture  was  to  decrease 

slightly  the  value  of  the  wave  Mach  Number.  The  decrease 

\ 

ranged  from  0%  for  Run  64  to  a  maximum  of  10. 1*  for 
Run  30.  For  the  runs  in  which  detonation  occurred,  Mgg 
was  affected  by  the  detonation  before  the  shock  wave 
reached  the  locatioh  of  the  heat  transfer  gages,  (except 
for  Run  85  which  is  discussed  separately),  and  thus  mSE 
was  not  representative  of  the  initial  energy  input  to 
the  flowing  gas  for  these  runs.  These  results  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  Figures  19  and  20. 

In  Figure  19  a  graph  of  the  Mach  Number  of  the  shock 
wave  at  the  exit  of  the  flowing  section  (Msg)  vs  the  - 
Mach  Number  of  the  incident  shock  wave  (Mgj)  for  fferit  *  *2 
is  presented^  This  graph  shows  that  Mgg  was  always 
slightly  less  than  MSj  unless  detonation  occurred,  and 
that  when  detonation  did  occur,  Mgg  was  transformed  from 
the  relatively  low  MSI  to  a  high  value  by  the  time  the 
wave  reached  the  speed  measuring  station,  which  was 
located  14  1/2  inches  from  the  exit  of  the  driver  transi¬ 
tion  section.  The  maximum  mSE  observed  without  deto¬ 
nation  was  1.99.  There  was  no  intermediate  value  of  Mgg 
between  1.99  and  5.32.  For  runs  in  which  detonation 
occurred,  Mgg  increased  to  a  maximum  value  of  6.11  for 
an  Mgj  of  2.12,  and  then- decreased  as  Mg-  was  increased. 
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A  graph  of  MSE  vs  MSI  for  MExit  =  .5  is  presented 
in  Figure  20.  This  graph  shows  that  for  the  MExi£  =  .5 
flow,  the  maximum  MgE  observed  without  detonation  was 
1.68.  The  sharp  peak  exhibited  by  MgE  when  detonation 
occurred  with  MExj^  *  .2  was  not  observed  when  MEx^t  *  .5 
Instead,  the  values  seem  to  follow  a  general  downward 
trend,  although  there  was  some  scatter.  The  maximum 
MSE  observed  was  5*87,  which  occurred  for  an  MSI  =  1.77, 
which  was  just  slightly  greater  than  the  minimum  required 
to  initiate  detonation  (1.75). 

There  was  insufficient  reliable  heat  transfer  gage 
data  obtained  with  MExjt  =0,  and  .8,  respectively,  to 
warrant  the  preparation  of  graphs  of  MSE  vs  MSj  for  those 
cases. 

Graphs  showing  the  flow  velocity  and  the  detonation 
wave  velocity  vs  position  in  the  flowing  gas  section  are 
presented  in  Figures  21-54.  The  abcissa  scale  located 
at  the  bottom  of  the  graphs  applies  to  both  of  the  curves 
The  zero  point  on  the  abcissa  coincides  with  the  plane 
of  the  ionization  probe  nearest  the  exit  of  the  flowing 
gas  section,  which  was  12  1/2  inches  from  the  driver 
transition  section  exit  diaphragm.  The  speed  of  the 
transmitted  shock  wave  relative  to  the  flowing  mixture 
at  the.  exit  station  (VgE)j  when  available,  was  also 
shown  in  these  graphs .  These  graphs  are  grouped  accor¬ 
ding  to  Mgxifc,  and  within  a  particular  group  they  have 


been  arranged  in  a  sequence  of  increasing  Mgj  in  order 
to  facilitate  comparison.  The  hydrogen  content  of  the 
mixture  and  the  theoretical  Chapman-Jouget  detonation 
wave  velocity  (Vq_j),  along  with  M£Xi£  and  Mgj  have  been 
listed  on  each  of  the  graphs.  The  flow  velocity  curve 
was  obtained  by  joining  the  calculated  values  of  flow 
velocity  at  five  positions  along  the  flowing  gas  section 
with  a  smooth  curve.  This  curve  was  used  to  obtain  the 
values  of  flow  velocity  at  intermediate  posit.1  .  in 
the  flowing  gas  section  which  were  added  to  the  measured 
detonation  wave  velocity  relative  to  the  tube  in  order 
to  convert  it  to  a  velocity  relative  to  the  flowing  gas. 
The  points  plotted  for  the  detonation  wave  velocities 
represent  average  values  obtained  by  dividing  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  two  probes  by  the  time  it  took  the  wave  to 
move  between  them.  The  value  so  obtained  was  plotted 
at  the  midpoint  between  the  appropriate  probes.  Thus , 
the  line  drawn  in  the  vicinity  of  these  points  has  no 
physical  significance  other  than  to  indicate  a  possible 
trend  among  these  discrete  average  values.  When  a 
definite  up  or  down  trend  in  the  points  was  not  apparent 
a  ’’best”  straight  line  was  located  visually  so  as  to 
minimise  the  distance  of  the  maximum  number  of  points 
from  it. 

A  startling  result  obtained  on  5  out  of  12  of  the 
initial  runs  attempted  at  the  Kgxit  =  *8  flow  condition 


was  that  spontaneous  detonation  occurred.  This  phenomenon 
was  also  observed  by  McKenna  [13]  in  some  of  his  experiments 
at  high  subsonic  flow  Mach  Numbers.  These  spontaneous  deto¬ 
nations  occurred  during  runs  which  were  being  conducted  to 
determine  a  suitable  material  for  the  exit  diaphragm  for 
the  -  .8  series  of  runs.  Due  to  the  nature  of  the 

tests  being  conducted,  the  wave  speed  instrumentation 
was  not  activated  for  the  first  two  of  these  runs;  however, 
it  was  activated  on  all  later  runs,  and  wave  direction 
and  speed  data  were  obtained  in  three  of  the  five  cases. 

On  these  runs  the  ionization  probe  oscilloscope  was  set 
for  internal  triggering,  and  the  sweep  was  triggered  by 
the  first  ionization  probe  to  give  an  output.  In  all 
three  of  these  runs  the  data  showed  that  the  detonation 


wave  passed  the  ionization  probe  nearest  the  flow  exit 
first,  and  that  it  moved  upstream  from  that  point.  On 
the  first  of  these  three  runs,  and  on  the  two  previous 
runs,  the  detonation  occurred  during  the  flow  start 
transient  before  steady  mass  flow  rate  data  was  produced, 
in  the  last  two  of  these  five  runs  both  wave  speed  and 
steady  mass  flow  rate  data  were  obtained.  These  two 
runs  were  designated  Oil  and  012.  Pictures  of-  the 
ionization  probe  output  for  these  two  runs  are  presented 
in  Figure  55,  and  the  reduced  data  for  these  runs  is 
presented  in  Table  and  in  Figure.s  53  and  51*-  These 
figures  show  that  in  both  runs  the  detonation,  wave 
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velocity  was  very  unsteady  as  the  wave  moved  through 
the  tube.  With  but  one  exception  (Figure  *18)  such  un¬ 
steadiness  in  the  detonation  wave  velocity  was  observed 
only  when  the  transition  to  detonation  was  produced  by 
incident  shock  waves  which  were  close  to  the  minimum 
strength  required  to  cause  detonation ^ 

Thirteen  runs  were  accomplished  without  spontaneous 
detonation  after  lengthening  the  flow  starting  transient" 
and  reducing  the  total  mass  flow  rate  from  approximately 
.65  lbm/sec  to  approximately  .58  lbm/sec,  which  resulted 
in  a  reduction  of  the  flow  Mach  Number  from  approximately 
.8  to  approximately  .78. 

Of  all  the  runs  conducted.  Run  85  deserves  special 
mention.  Figure  56  contains  the  oscilloscope  pictures 
obtained  on  this  run.  It  is  noted  that  Mgg  was  quite 
low  (1.49),  but  the  ionization  probe  output  shows  that 
a  detonation  occurred.  Analysis  of  these  pictures  showed 
that  the  detonation  wave  did  not  reach  the  first  ioni¬ 
zation  probe  until  434.9  microseconds  after  the  shock 
wave  passed  the  first  heat  transfer  gage,  which  was  located 
essentially  In  the  same  plane.  Assuming  a  constant  shock 
wave  speed  during  this  time,,  the  shock  v?ave  was  6.2  inches 
ahead  of  the  reaction  zone  at  the  time  It  (the  reaction 
zone)  reached  the  first  ionisationlprobe.  This  run  was® 
the  only  one  in  which  detonation  produced  by  the  incident 
shock  wave  had  not  accelerated  the  transmitted  shock  wave 
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to  a  Mach  Number  greater  than  5  before  the  shock  wave 
had  reached  the  heat  transfer  gage  speed  measuring  sta¬ 
tion.  Figure  contains  a  plot  of  the  detonation  wave 
velocity  for  this  run.  Note  that  the  initial  velocity 
of  the  wave  was  10,600  ft/sec  (compared  to  a  Vq_j  of 
951*i  ft/sec),  and  that  the  incident  shock  Mach  Number 
was  1.56*  the  lowest  Mgj  at  which  a  detonation  was  pro¬ 
duced  (excluding  the  runs  in  which  spontaneous  deto¬ 
nation  occurred,  in  which  MSI  was  0) .  This  same  Mgj 
occurred  on  Run  87  (Figure  50)  witn  quite  ordinary 
results  * 

Discussion 

It  is  felt  that  the  most  significant  results  obtained 
in  this  investigation  are  these  contained  in  Figure  18, 
which  shows  the  effect  of  the  flow  Mach  Number  on  -the 
strength  of  the  incident  shock  wave  required  to  produce 
a  detonation  wave  in  a  flowing  stoichiometric  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  All  other  results  obtained, 
which  will  be  discussed  first,  are  of  the  nature  of 
supporting  evidence. 

First  of  all.  Figures  21-51!  present  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  that  a  detonation  wave  was  formed  in  the  flowing 
mixture  during  the  experimental  runs  for  which  the  data 
apply.  In  all  cases  the  reaction  zone  velocity,  as  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  ionization  p'robes  and  the  calculated  flow 
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velocity,  reached  over  9000  ft/sec  with  respect  to  the 


combustible  gas  ahead  of  the  wave.  The  sequence  in  which 
the  ionization  probes  became  conductive  (shown  on  the 
picture  of  the  oscillograph  trace)  demonstrated  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  detonation  waves  always  formed  down¬ 
stream  of  the  ionization  probe  nearest  the  exit  of  the 
flowing  gas  section,  and  that  the  wave  then  moved  upstream 
into  the  flowing  combustible  mixture  which  was  flowing 
at  velocities  ranging  from  3^0  to  more  than  1300  ft/sec. 
These  flow  velocities  are  higher  than  any  yet  reported 
in  which  a  true  detonation  wave  has  been  initiated  by 
any  means.  Comparison  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
detonation  waves  produced  in  the  flowing  mixture  reveals 
that  they  possess  many  of  the  characteristics,  of  deto¬ 
nation  waves  produced  in  stationary  gases.  For  example. 
Berets,  Greene,  and  Kistiakowski  [21]  reported  that  the 
experimentally  determined  steady  detonation  velocities^ 
in  stationary  stoichiometric  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  were  found  to  be  1  to  2%  less  than  the  theoretical 
Chapraan-Jouget  velocity,  depending  on  the  diameter  of 
the  detonation  tube.  Many  of  the  aforementioned  figures, 
for  example.  Figures  22,  2*1,  25,  26,  ...,  show  ;,at 
steady  detonation  velocities  wore  achieved  which  are 
within  the  experimental  error  of  these  reported  values. 

In  addition  to  the  wave  velocity,  the  detonation,  waves 
produced  in  this  investigation  exhibit  the  same 
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characteristics  reported  by  Berets,  Greene,  and 
Xistiakowski  £6]  when  the  strength  of  the  initiating 
shock  wave  was  varied.  That  is,  relatively  weak  shock 
waves  produce  detonation  waves  which  have  an  unsteady 
velocity  (see  Figures  21-24,  34,  35,  49,  50,  and  51; 
note  that  Figures  32  and  33  are  exceptions),  whereas 
stronger  shock  waves  tend  to  produce  steadier  detonation 
waves  (see  Figures  25-31j  36-47,  and  52;  note  Figure  48 

A. 

is  an  exception) . 

Another  feature  noted  in  these  results  is  the  dif- 
fei'ence  between  the  speed  of  the  shock  wave  at  the  first 
speed  measuring  station  (the  velocity  used  in  calculating 
Mgg)  and  that  of  the  reaction  zone  at  the  same  location. 
These  two  speeds  were  approximately  equax  for  both  the 
weaker  and  for  the  stronger  incident  shock  waves,  but 
the  shock  wave  speed  was  considerably  higher  than  the 
reaction  zone  speed  for  intermediate  incident  shock 
speeds.  This  trend  is  easily  observed  for  both  the 
W-Xit  =  .2  and  .5  flow  conditions,  by  examining 
Figures  21-45.  This  feature  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  detonation  initiation  process.  A  possible 
explanation  is  as  follows.  A  shock  wave  strength  which 
was  only,,  slightly  greater  than  the  minimum  required  to 
initiate  detonation  probably  produced  a  small  reaction 
zone  initially  -Which  existed  in  an  environment  which 
was  not  sufficiently  activated  by  the.  weak  shock  wave 
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to  permit  a  rapid  growth  of  the  reaction  zone.  As  a 
result,  the  reaction  zone  grew  in  size  so  slowly  that 
a  gradual  acceleration  of  the  shock  wave  occurred.  (It 
is  noted  later  that  several  of  the  detonation  waves  formed 
with  weak  incident  shock  waves  required  longer  induction 
distances  than  those  formed  with  stronger  incident  shock 
waves.)  As  the  shook  strength  was  increased,  the  initial 
reaction  zone  was  larger,  gr ew  faster,  and  caused  a  larger 
volume  of  the  gas  behind  the  wave  to  react  in  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  short  time  period  to  impulsively  accelerate  the 
shock  wave  to  an  excessively  high  velocity.  The  stronger 
incident  shock  waves  probably  caused  the  mixture  to  react 
so  rapidly  that  a  large  volume  of  shock  processed  gas 
could  not  accumulate  behind  the  wave  prior  to  reaction. 
That  Is,  in  this  case  the  shock  wave  and  the  reaction 
zone  were  probably  closely  coupled  very  soon  after  the 
Incident  shock  wave  emerged  from  the  driver  transition 
section. 

Another  detonation  parameter  which  has  received  much 
attention  is  the  so  called  "induction  distance",  which 
is  the  distance  between  the  ignition  source  and  the  point 
at  which  a  detonation  wave  is  formed.  Bollinger,  Fong, 
and  Edse  [22]  found  that  the  minimum  induction  distance 
for  a  non-flowing  stoichiometric  mixture  of  hydrogen  _ 
and  oxygen  at  an  initial  temperature  and  pressure  of 
100  F  and  1  atmosphere,  respectively,  was  approximately 
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29  inches  when  the  ignition  source  was  a  melting  copper 
wire.  The  induction  distance  for  shock  induced  deto¬ 
nation  waves  in  a  flowing  mixture  would  be  expected  to 
be  considerably  less  than  that  obtained  with  normal 
ignition  of  stationary  mixtures  for  two  reasons.  First, 
much  of  the  induction  distance  involved  with  normal 
ignition  is  required  for  the  pre-detohation  shock  wave 
to  be  formed  from  pressure  ’waves  given  off  by  the  burning 
mixture,  whereas,  in  shock  induced  detonations,  the  shock 
wave  is  formed  either  before,  or  very  quickly  after,  it 
enters  the  combustible  mixture.  Secondly,  the  turbulence 
level  in  the  flowing  gas  is  much  greater  than  that  in 
an  initially^-  stationary  mixture  which  has  been  disturbed 
only  by  an  advancing  flame  front;  therefore,  an  initially 
small  reaction  zone  produced  by  the  shock  wave  would  be 
expected  to  grow  in  size  much  more  rapidly,  and  become 
coupled  with  the  shock  wave  sooner,  in  the  flowing  mix¬ 
ture.  Review  of  the  data  presented  in  Figures  21-5*1 
reveals  that  in  all  but  5  of  the  runs  the  average  deto¬ 
nation  wave  velocity  measured  by  the  first  two  ionization 
probes  was  equal  to,  dr  exceeded,  the  steady  state  value 
achieved  later,  or  else  the  Chapman-Jouget  velocity,  if 
r.a  steady  velocity  was  not  attained  by  the  wave.  The  term 
induction  distance  cannot  be  applied  to  these  waves  with 
its  usual  meaning  because  the  point  at  which  ignition 
first  occurred  in  the  mixture  cannot  be  determined  from 


the  data.  However,  if  one  chooses  the  location  of  the 
driver  transition  section  exit  diaphragm  as  the  earliest 
possible  point  at  which  ignition  could  occur,  then> a 
statement  can  be  made  concerning  the  maximum  possible 
induction  distance  for  all  of  the  detonation  waves  ob¬ 
served.  The  first  roint  at  which  the  speed  of  the  deto¬ 
nation  wave  could  be  observed  was  the  midpoint  between 
the  first  two  ionization  probes,  which  tvas  located 
14  1/2  inches  from  the  exit  diaphragm.  Thus,  for  the 
majority  of  the  runs  the  induction  distance  was  less 
than  14  1/2  inches.  In  Run  46  (Figure  22)  the  reaction 
zone  velocity  was  less  than  the  steady  state  value  at 
the  first  probe  station.  The  time  increment  from  the 
second  to  the  third  probe  (second  measuring  station)  was 
not  obtained  because  the  oscilloscope  trace  reversed 
direction  between  the  signals  from  these  two  *  r  obes, 
making  It  impossible  to  obtain  an  accurate  measurement : 
from  the  picture.  Thus,  it  cannot  be  definitely  deter¬ 
mined  just  when  the  detonation  velocity  reached  its 
steady  value,  but  it  had  done  so  by  the  time  the  waVe 
passed  the  third  measuring  station.  Therefore,  the 
maximum  induction  distance  for  this  run  was  between 
14  1/2  and  22  1/2  Inches.  In  Run  44  (Figure  24)  the 
maximum  induction  distance  was  18  1/2  inches,  although 
the  transmitted  shock  wave  speed  was  greater  than  the 
Chapman- Jouget  velocity  at  the  first  measuring  station. 
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It  is  noted  that  in  both  of  these  runs  the  incident  shock 
wave  speed  was  in  the  marginal  region  where  some  shocks 
of  equal  or  greater  strength  than  these  did  not  produce 
detonation.  In  Run  87  (Figure  50)  the  maximum  induction 
distance  appears  to  be  about  15  inches  based  on  the  near 
steady  value  of  the  velocity  reached  near  the  upstream 
end  of  the  flowing  gas  section.  In  this  case  Mgj  -  1.56, 
the  minimum  value  required  to  produce  detonation  at  this 
flow  condition.  The  other  two  runs  in  which  the  induction 
distance  seems  to  be  greater  than  1*4  1/2  inches  are  the 
funs  in  which  spontaneous  detonation  occurred  (Figures  53 
and  5*0  •  Both  of  these  waves  were  very  unsteady,  but 
both  seem  to  accelerate  to,  or  above,  the  Chapman- Jouget 
velocity  before  slowing  down.  The  maximum  induction 
distance  for  the  wave  in  Run  012  was  about  30  inches, 
and  in  Run  Oil,  it  was  about  51  inches.  Thu3,  it  would 
seem  that  the  disturbance  which  caused  the  spontaneous 
detonations  was  a  weak  one,  i .e. ,  weaker  than  that  caused 
-by  an  Mgx  =  1.56  shock  wave,  but  stronger  than  that  caused 
by  an  Mgj  =  1*49  shock  wave.  These  two  values  of  Mgj 
appear  in  Table  4  and  are  the  values  which  did,  and  did 
not,  respectively,  cause  a  transition  to  detonation  at 
this  nominal  flow  condition. 

The  discussion  must  now  turn  to  the  results  illus¬ 
trated  in  Figure  18,  which  shows  that  incident  shock 
waves  with  quite  low  Mach  Numbers  were  sufficient  to 


cause  initiation  of  detonation  in  the  flowing  stoichio¬ 
metric  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  oxygon.  The  data  in 
Table  2  (for  runs  With  MExit  ~  *2)  show  that  the  maximum 
transmitted  shock  wave  Mach  Number  (MgE)  for  a  run  in 
which  detonation  did  not  occur  was  produced  in  Run  45, 
in  which  Mgj  was  2.10  and  MgE  was  1.99.  In  Run  40,  Mgj 
was  2.12,  arid  detonation  occurred.  Furthermore,  deto¬ 
nation  occurred  in  all  runs  for  which  Mgj  was  greater 
than  2.12.  Thus,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  transmitted 
shock  wave  in  Run  45  produced  a  temperature  in  the  flowing 
mixture  which  was  only  slightly  less  than  the  Ignition 
temperature  for  the  prevailing  conditions.  Similarly, 
for  the  Mgxit  =  .5  flow,  the  data  in  Table  3  shows  that 
the- maximum  Msg  without  detonation  occurred  in  Run  54, 
ir  which  Mgj  was  1.69  and  Mgg  was  1.68.  The  next  highest 
M31  was  1.75,  which  produced  a  detonation  in  Run  52. 

Thu3,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  temperature  produced 
by  the  transmitted  shock  wave  in  Run  54  was  slightly 
less  than  the  ignition  temperature  for  the  conditions 
existing  during  that  run.  The  data  in  Table  4  for  the 
MExifc  =  .8  flow,  show  that  in  Run  85,  in  which  Mgx  was 
1.56,  MSE  was  1.49,  and  that  delayed  detonation  occurred. 
Therefore,  It  can  be  assumed  that  the  temperature  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  shock  wave  was  quite  close  to  the  minimum 
ignition  temperature  required  by  the  mixture  under  the 
existing  conditions.  The  data  from  Runs  45,  54,  and  85 


were  chosen  for  further  analysis  in  order  to  determine 
approximate  values  for  the  ignition  temperatures  and 
for  the  maximum  induction  times  available  for  ignition 
for  the  respective  flow  Mach  Numbers. 

Figures  57,  58,  and  59  contain  x  -  t  diagrams  for 
Runs  45,  54,  and  85,  respectively.  In  constructing  these 
diagrams  it  was  assumed  that  the  transition  section  area 
change  and  exit  diaphragm  could  be  replaced  by  a  constant 
area  section  with  only  a  stationary  contact  surface 
separating  the  hydrogen-oxygen  mixture  and  the  air  in 
the  inert  section.  Experimental  values  of  the  incident 
and  transmitted  shbck  wave  speeds  relative  to  the  tube 
were  plotted.  These  shock  waves  were  assumed  to  form 
instantaneously  upon  rupture  of  the  main  diaphragm,  and 
upon  arrival  of  the  incident  Shock  wave  at  the  hydrogen- 
oxygen-air  contact  surface j  respectively.  The  shock 
waves  were  also  assumed  to  be  one  dimensional  waves 
which  propagated  with  constant  velocities.  The  Mach 
Numbers  of  the  waves  relative  to  the  medium  in  which 
each  was  propagating  were  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
normal  shock  tables  contained  in  [233  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  change  in  properties  across  each  wave.  Those 
wave  diagrams  illustrate  two  important  points.  First, 
it  is  noted  that  the  transmitted  shock  waves  had  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  .n  Runs  45  and  54  (Figures  57  and  58)  to 
cause  a  reversal  of  the  flow  direction.  In  both  of  these 


runs  the  particle  velocity  behind  the  transmitted  shock 
waves  is  toward  the  upstream  end  of  the  tube.  Figure  59 
shows  that  in  Run  85  the  transmitted  shock  wave  did  not 
possess  sufficient  strength  to  overcome  the  high  flow 
velocity,  and  the  particle  velocity  behind  the  wave  was 
directed  downstream  toward  the  exit.  In  all  runs  in 
which  detonation  occurred,  the  reaction  was  initiated 
downstream  of  the  first  ionization  probe  and  then  moved 
upstream.  This  fact  was  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
wave  diagrams  to  arrive  at  values  for  the  maximum  time 
available  for  ignition  of  the  mixture,  i.e.,  since  igni¬ 
tion  was  always  indicated  first  by  the  first  ionization 
probe,  then  ignition  had  to  occur  before  the  contact 
surface  separating  the  combustible  mixture  and  the  air 
reached  the  position  of  the  first  ionization  probe. 

The  time  interval  during  which  ignition  could  occur'  be^an 
with  the  formation  of  the  transmitted  shock  wave  at  the 
stationary  contact  surface.  In  Runs  45  and  54,  this 
time  interval  was  approximately  6 00  and  1500  microseconds, 
respectively.  Since  the  contact  surface  did  not  move 
toward  the  ionization  probes  in  Run  85*  a  much  longer 
time  interval  was  available  for  ignition;  however,  the 
detonation  wave  reached  the  first  ionization  probe  approxi 
mately  1300  microseconds  after  the  formation  of  the 
transmitted  shock  wave.  Thus,  the  time  available  for 
ignition  Increased  with  the  flow  velocity.  Experiments 
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with  other  types  of  ignition  sources  have  shown  that, 
within  limits,  longer  induction  times  permit  ignition 
to  be  accomplished  with  lower  ignition  temperatures  [13* 
Extension  of  these  results  to  the  present  experiments 
indicates  that  ignition  could  be  accomplished  at  lower 
temperatures,  i.e.,  with  weaker  shock  waves,  at  the 
higher  flow  Mach  Numbers,  in  agreement  with  the  experi¬ 
mental  observations. 

The  second  Important  point  illustrated  by  Figures 
57-59  is  that  the  reflected  expansion  wave  associated 
with  the  production  of  the  incident  shock  wave  was  not 
a  factor  in  the  ignition  process.  The  driver  section 
was  of  such  length  that  the  leading  edge  of  the  expansion 
wave  did  not  reach  the  end  of  the  driver  until  after 
the  contact  surface  had  passed  the  location  of  the  first 
ionization  probe  in  Run  45,  and  inspection  of  the  dia¬ 
grams  for  Runs  54  and  85  shows  that  the  reflected  wave 
could  not  have  arrived  at  this  location  in  time  to  affect 
the  ignition  process  for  the  flow  conditions  represented 
by  these  runs. 

The  temperatures  theoretically  available  for  ignition 
of  the  combustible  mixtures  in  Runs  45,  54,  and  85  were 
calculated  using  several  assumed  models  for  the  calcula¬ 
tions,  mid  the  results  are  all  included  in  Figure  60. 

The  model  used  in  Case  1  assumed  that  the  incident  shock 
wave  travelling  at  Mgi  through  stationary  air  encountered 
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a  stationary  contact  surface  separating  the  air  and  the 
combustible  mixture.  The  pressure  was  assumed  to  be 
ambient  on  both  sides  of  the  contact  surface.  The  air 
temperature  was  assumed  to  be  the  ambient  temperature, 
and  the  mixture  temperature  was  assumed  to  be  the  stag¬ 
nation  temperature  of  the  flowing  gas.  .The  strength  of 
the  transmitted  shock  wave  was  calculated  using  the 
equations  listed  by  Glass  [24]  which  pertain  to  the 
interaction  of  a  normal  shock  wave  and  a  contact  surface. 
The  one  dimensional  shock  tables  [23]  were  then  used  to 
find  the  temperature  behind  the  transmitted  shock  wave. 
The  temperatures  determined  in  this  manner  were  435  K, 

370  K  and  369  K  for  Runs  45,  54,  and  85,  respectively. 

In  Case  2  the  temperature  behind  the  transmitted 
shock  wave  was  calculated  using  the  experimentally  deter¬ 
mined  value  of  Mgg  and  the  static  temperature  of  the 
flowing  mixture.  The  temperatures  determined  in  this 
manner  were  469  K,  381  K,  and  340  K  for  Runs  45,  54,  and 
85,  respectively.  The  explosion  limit  temperatures  at 
the  pressures  existing  behind  the  transmitted  shock 
waves  of  Case  2  were  obtained  from  [1].  These  tempera¬ 
tures  were  770  K,  788  K,  and  793  K  for  Runs  45-,  54,  and 
85,  respectively.  These  values  are  also  plotted  in 
Figure  60. 

In  Case  3  it  was  assumed  that  the  transmitted  shock 
wave,  having  a  Mach  Number  equal  to  the  experimentally 
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determined  M§j;,  formed  instantaneously  in  the  stagnation 
region  adjacent  to  the  exit  diaphragm.  In  this  case 
the  reference  temperature  was  the  stagnation  temperature 
of  the  flowing  mixture,  rather  than  its  static  tempera¬ 
ture  at  a  location  where  the  full  flow  velocity  existed. 
In  this  case  the  calculated  temperatures  were  471  K, 

400  K,  and  383  K  for  Runs  45,  54,  and  85,  respectively. 

In  Case  4  the  effect  of  the  velocity  profile  in  the 
flowing  mixture  was  considered.  Since  the  Reynolds 
Numbers  for  all  three  of  the  runs  being  considered  were 
in  excess  of  10s,  the  flow  was  turbulent  in  each  case. 

For  fully  developed  turbulent  flow  in  circular  pipes 
the  average  one  dimensional  flow  velocity  is  approxi¬ 
mately  .8  times  the  maximum  velocity  existing  in  the 
flow  £25].  To  account  for  this  effect  a  new  Mach  Number 
was  calculated  using  the  experimentally  determined  trans¬ 
mitted  shock  wave  velocity  with  respect  to  the  tube  plus 
the  calculated  maximum  velocity  of  the  flow.  The  static 
temperature  of  the  flowing  gas  was  used  to  calculate 
the  speed  of  sound  in  the  mixture.  The  post-shock  tem¬ 
peratures  calculated  under  these  conditions  were  480  K, 
4g6  K,  and  374  K  for  Runs  45,  54,  and  85,  respectively. 

In  Case  5  it  was  assumed  that  the  transmitted  shock 
wave  did  not  reach  its  final  velocity  instantaneously 
upon  encountering  the  combustible  mixture,  but  that  It 
retained  the  velocity  of  the  incident-  shod  wave  with 


respect  to  the  tube  until  after  it  had  moved  into  the 
flowing  mixture.  The  Mach  Number  of  this  assumed  shock 
wave  was  calculated  using  the  velocity  of  the  incident 
shock  wave  with  respect  to  the  tube  plus  the  maximum 
velocity  on  the  velocity  profile  of  the  flowing  mixture, 
divided  by  the  speed  of  sound  in  the  mixture  based  on 
the  static  temperature  of  the  flowing  mixture.  The  post¬ 
shock  temperatures  calculated  in  this  manner  were  391  K, 

393  K,  and  M3  K  for  Runs  45,  54,  and  85,  respectively. 

Reference  to  Figure  60  shows  that  the  temperatures 
calculated  according  to  the  various  assumptions  listed 
above  are  considerably  less  than  the  ignition  temperatures 
predicted  by  the  thermal  explosion  limit  theory.  Further¬ 
more,  all  of  the  models  considered,  except  Case  5,  resulted 
in  a  decrease  in  temperature  with  an  increase  in  flow  . 
velocity.  The  assumptions  of  Case  5  resulted  in  the 
maximum  calculated  temperature  for  Run  85  (M3  K)  in 
which  ignition  occurred;  however.  Cases  2,  3,  and  4 
resulted  in  higher  temperatures  for  Run  45,  in  which 
ignition  did  not  occur. 

In  summary,  application  of  one  dimensional  normal 
shock  wave  theory  resulted  in  maximum  calculated  tempera¬ 
tures  in  the  flowing  mixture  which  were  290  K,  382  K,  and 
350  K  less  than  the  respective  ignition  temperatures 
predicted  by  the  thermal  explosion  limit  theory  for  Runs 
45,  54,  and  85.  The  temperatures  produced  in  Runs  45 
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and  5 4  were  only  slightly  less  than  those  actually  re¬ 
quired  for  ignition,  and  ignition  occurred  in  Run  85. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  is  the  expla¬ 
nation  for  this  low  temperature  ignition  phenomena? 

In  answering  this  question,  the  first  thing  that  should 
be  noted  is  that  there  is  no  a  priori  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  thermal  explosion  limit  ignition  temperature 
results  should  apply  to  the  experiments  conducted  in 
this  investigation,  because  the  experimental  conditions 
are  quite  different.  The  thermal  explosion  limit  experi¬ 
ment  is  conducted  in  a  closed  quartz  bulb  of  a  specified 
size  and  surface  coating,  and  the  heating  of  the  gas  is 
accomplished  relatively  slowly  through  the  walls  of  the 
container.  The  reaction  is  termed  a  heterogeneous  re¬ 
action  because  the  walls  and  size  of  the  container  play 
such  a  prominent  role  in  the  results.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  a  shock  tube,  or  detonation  tube,  experiment  the  size 
and  geometry  of  the  reaction  vessel  are  different,  the 
heating  is  applied  essentially  instantaneously,  ar.d 
directly  to  the  body  of  the  gas  by  uhe  shock  wave,  and 
the  influence  of  the  wall  is  so  slight  that  the  reaction 
is  called  a  homogeneous  reaction.  Nevertheless,  numerous 
shock  tube  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  which 
stationary  stoichiometric  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
have  been  ignited  by  both  incident  and  reflected  shock 
waves,  and  the  minimum  temperatures  required  behind  the 


shock  waves  have  agreed  v/ell  with  the  predictions  of  the 
thermal  explosion  limit  theory.  Of  course,  the  ignition 
of  stationary  mixtures  in  a  shock  tube  is  still  far 
removed  from  the  conditions  existing  in  the  present 
experiments,  because  these  mixtures  are  not  in  motion 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  shock  wave..  Therefore,  these 
shock  tube  results  (which  Belles  and  Ehlers  [10J  classify 
as  fortuitous)  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  the  present 
experiments  any  more  than  do  those  obtained  with  the 
quartz  bulb. 

In  continuing  the  search  for  an  explanation  for  the 
"low  temperature  ignitions"  experienced,  the  next  item 
that  comes  to  mind  is  the  results  obtained  by  Shepherd 
and  by  Pay,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Introduction. 
These  experimenters  obtained  very  low  ignition  tempera¬ 
tures  when  their  test  gases  were  next  to  the  diaphragm. 

Fay  observed  no  change  In  the  shock  strength  required 
to  produce  ignition  when  he  used  a  buffer  section  ter¬ 
minated  with  a  weak  cellophane  diaphragm,  between  the 
main  diaphragm  and  the  test  gas.  Later  experimenters 
[9]  used  buffer  sections  not  requiring  the  second  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  obtained  results  in  agreement  with  the 
thermal  explosion  limit  theory;  however,  the  initial 
pressures  ahead  of  the  shock  waves  were  of  the  order  of 
200  mm  Hg,  or  less.  They  explained  the  discrepancy  by 
blaming  "non-one  dimensional  effects"' associated  With 


the  diaphragm  opening  process.  The  experimental  appa¬ 
ratus  used  in  this  investigation  employed  an  air  filled 
"inert  section"  between  the  main  diaphragm  and  the  test 
gas.  As  discussed  previously,  preliminary  experiments 
showed  the  necessity  for  a  diaphragm  at  the  driver 
transition  section  exit,  and  so  one  was  used.  Thus, 
based  on  the  results  mentioned  above,  the  likelihood 
that  such  "non-one-dimensional"  effects  might  play  a 
significant  role  in  the  observed  phenomena  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Actually,  it  is  noted  that  even  more  pronounced 
"non-one-dimensional"  effects  are  associated  with  the 
opening  of  this  diaphragm  than  is  the  case  in  a  normal 
shock  tube,  due  to  the  abrupt  area  increase  experienced 
by  the  shock  wave  as  it  leaves  the  driver  transition 
section  and  enters  the  flowing  gas  section  transition 
section.  Experiments  conducted  by  numerous  investigators 
[26*  27,  28,  29]  have  shown  that  this  configuration 
results  in  the  emerging  shock  wave  taking  on  a  spheroidal 
shape.  The  sides  of  this  expanding  wave  soon  contact 
the  walls  of  the  container  and  reflect  back  toward  the 

center  where  they  intersect  to  form  a  "focus"  [27,  28]. 

* 

In  order  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  effects 
of  possible  reflected  shock  waves  in  the  transition  sec¬ 
tion,  another  series  of  calculations  was  performed  using 
the  data  from  Runs  45,  54,  and  85.  In  this  series  of 
calculations  it  was  assumed  that  a  shock  ’wave,  having  a 


Mach  Number  equal  to  the  experimental  value  of  MSg,  im¬ 
pinged  normally  on  a  solid  wall  and  was  reflected.  The 
gas  properties  ahead  of  the  wave  were  taken  to  be  the 
properties  of  the  flowing  mixture.  This  model  neglects 
the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  expanding  wave  would 
actually  decrease  as  the  wave  expands  and,  therefore, 
the  temperatures  obtained  using  this  model  should  exceed 
those  produced  by  the  reflection  of  the  actual  wave  by 
the  walls  of  the  transition  section.  The  strength  of 
the  reflected  shock  wave  was  determined  using  the 
appropriate  equations  in  [24],  and  then  the  temperature 
behind  the  wave  was  determined  using  the  normal  shock 
tables  [23].  The  temperatures  resulting  from  these  cal¬ 
culations  were  692  K,  516  K,  and  431  K  for  Runs  45,  54, 
and  85,  respectively.  These  values  are  referred  to  as 
Case  6  in  Figure  60.  The  temperatures  resulting  from 
this  reflected  shock  wave  model  are  higher  than  those 
calculated  using  any  of  the  other  models  for  Runs  45, 
and  54  j  however,  the  value  of  431  K  calculated  for  Run  85 
is  slightly  less  than  the  443  K  calculated  in  Case  5. 

The  fact  that  the  temperatures  calculated  for  Runs  45 
and  54  (in  which  ignition  did  not  occur)  are  so  much 
higher  than  the  temperature  calculated  for  Run  85  (in 
which  ignition  did  occur)  is  a  good  reason  to  doubt  the 
validity  of  the  model  and  therefore,  the  existence  ot 
the  resulting  high  temperatures  for.  Runs  45;and  54. 
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One  final  set  of  calculations  was  performed  using 


the  data  of  Run  45*  In  these  calculations  it  was  assumed 
that  the  pressure  ratio  existing  across  the  experimentally 
observed  transmitted  shock  wave  was  effective  in  producing 
two  normal  shock  waves  moving  perpendicular  to  the  atis 
of  the  transition  section,  i.e.,  the  properties  behind 
the  transmitted  shock  iva^e  were  assumed  to  be  driver 
conditions  leading  to  the  formation  of  two  new  shock 
waves  which  moved  in  opposite  directions  and  transverse 
jo  the  flow.  The  walls  of  the  transition  section  were 
as-'  led  to  be  parallel  to  the  centerline  of  the  tube. 

The  gas  properties  in  front  of  the  transversely  moving 
shock  waves  were  taken  to  be  the  properties  of  the 
flowing  mixture.  The  shock  waves  were  assumed  to  be 
reflected  back  toward  the  centerline  by  the  walls  of 
the  transition  section.  Enroute  to  the  centerline,  the 
reflected  shock  waves  were  assumed  to  encounter  the 
contact  surfaces  associated  with  their  formation,  and 
then  later  on  they  were  assumed  to  Interact  with  the 
reflected  rarefaction  waves  also  associated  with  their 
formation.  Due  to  symmetry  considerations  the  equations 
used  [24]  showed  that  the  centerline  of  the  tube  could 
be  considered  equivalent  to  a  solid  wall,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  calculations  for  only  one  of  the 
transversely  moving  shock  waves.  When  this  shock  wave 
arrived  at  the  centerline,  it  was  assumed  to  be  reflected 


a  second  time  and  the  temperature  behind  this  twice  re¬ 
flected  wave  was  calculated.  The  resulting  temperature 
was  found  to  be  *191  K,  which  was  20  K  higher  than  the 
temperature  initially  assumed  behind  the  transmitted  shock 
wave.  The  temperature  rise  attainable  with  this  model 
is  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  reflected  shock  wave 
must  interact  with  contact  surfaces  and  reflected  expan¬ 
sion  waves,  and  these  interactions  become  more  numerous 
as  time  goes  on.  On  subsequent  cycles  the  shock  wave 
strength  is  progressively  diminished  by  these  interactions 
and  by  non-adiabatic  conditions  existing  at  the  walls 
of  the  tube.  The  temperature  rise  resulting  from 
similar  wave  reflections  in  Runs  5*1  and  85  would  be  less 
than  that  calculated  for  Run  45 ,  since  the  transmitted 
shock  waves  were  weaker,  and  thus  the  pressures  avail¬ 
able  for  the  production  of  the  transverse  waves  were 
lower. 

In  summary,  the  last  two  sets  of  calculations  show 
that,  under  the  assumptions  used,  reflected  shock  waves 
caused  by  the  abrupt  area  change  in  the  transition  sec¬ 
tion  could  result  in  an  increase  in  temperature  beyond 
that  produced  by  a  simple  normal  shock  wave  moving  into 
the  flowing  mixture;  however,  the  real  significance  of 
these  reflected  shock  waves  cannot  be  deduced  from  the 
data  now  available.  The  importance  of  such  effects  can 
be  determined  only  by  conducting  additional  experiments 
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in  which  temperatures  in  the  transition  section  are 
measured,  or  in  which  transition  sections  having  different 
geometrical  configurations  are  used. 

Since  the  actual  ignition  temperatures  under  the 
conditions  produced  in  the  present  experiments  are  not 
-known  or  theoretically  predictable,  a  priori,  one  can 
only  list  the  calculated  temperatures,  along  with  the 
assumptions  used.  There  is  no  definite  basis  for  choosing 
any  one  of  the  models  as  the  one  which  gives  the  most 
accurate  prediction  of  the  actual  ignition  temperature. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  not  felt  that  reflected 
shock  waves  in  the  transition  section  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  ignition  process.  At  any  rate,  if  one  accepts 
this  mechanism  as  the  explanation  for  the  apparently 
low  ignition  temperatures  observed,  how  does  he  then 
explain  the  fact  that  no  ignition  was  obtained  with' 
incident  shock  wave  Mach  Numbers  up  to  2.62  with 
%xit  “  °>  an<*  ^at  as  M£xit  was  increased  (which  also 
reduced  the  flow  static  temperature  at  the  exit),  pro¬ 
gressively  weaker  shock  waves  were  sufficient  to  initiate 
detonation?  Going  one  step  further,  how  are  the  spon¬ 
taneous  detonations  to  be  explained?  In  the  case  of 
the  spontaneous  detonations,  no  shock  wave  was  injected 
Into  the  transition  section.  Furthermore ,  after  these 
spontaneous  detonations  were  observed,  Edse  [30]  con¬ 
ducted  experiments  using  a  flowing  mixture  of  hydrogen 
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and  oxygon  in  a  simple  constant  area  tube  containing 
no  surface  irregularities,  instrumentation  access  holes, 
or  diaphragms.  In  these  experiments  spontaneous  deto¬ 
nation  occurred  repeatedly  during  the  flow  starting 
transient.  It  is  felt  that  any  explanation  of  the  other 
phenomena  observed  must  also  explain  the  occurrence  of 
these  spontaneous  detonations,  because  it  is  believed 
that  their  occurrence  is  due  to  a  further  increase  of 
the  same  effect  which  causes  a  reduction  in  the  minimum 
shock  strength  required  to  produce  detonation  as  the 
flow  velocity  is  increased. 

One  possible  explanation  of  the  observed  low  igni¬ 
tion  temperatures  can  be  based  on  the  work  of  Lewis  [313, 
who  reported  that  a  mixture  containing  40  mm  of  Hg  of 
ozone  and  100  mm  of  Hg  of  hydrogen  exploded  at  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  358  K,  and  that  mixtures  of  these  gases  that 
ordinarily  react  at  a  moderate  rate  can  be  made  to  ex¬ 
plode  by  previously  exposing  the  walls  of  the  container 
to  hydrogen  atoms.  If  a  mechanism  should  exist  in  the 
present  experiments  by  which  a  portion  of  the  flowing 
oxygen  was  converted  Into  ozone,  such  that  the  amount 
of  ozone  increased  with  the  flow  velocity,  then  it  could 
be  expected  that  lower  Ignition  temperatures  would  be 
observed  as  the  flow  velocity  was  increased.  Since  the 

existence  of  such  a  mechanism  for  ozone  production  has 

$ 
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not  yet  been  reported,  it  is  felt  that  this  explanation 
of  the  observed  phenomena  is  too  speculative. 

A  further  search  of  the  literature  yielded  infor¬ 
mation  upon  which  a  more  plausible  explanation  of  the 
observed  phenomena  can  be  based.  Pinch  and  Cowen  [32] 
conducted  experiments  in  which  they  studied  the  ignition 
of  stoichiometric  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  by 
passing  a  direct-current  electrical  discharge  between 
two  electrodes  spaced  up  to  1$  mm  apart  in  the  combusti¬ 
ble  mixture.  The  results  showed  that  the  minimum  ig¬ 
niting  current  was  of  the  order  of  a  few  milliamperes 
and  that  it  varied  with  the  pressure  of  the  mixture  over 
a  considerable  range  in  a  hyperbolic  manner.  They  con¬ 
cluded  that  in  these  experiments  ignition  was  determined 
solely  by  the  attainment  in  some  portion  of  the  gas 
transversed  by  the  discharge  of  a  certain  definite  con¬ 
centration  of  suitable  ions  or  electrically  charged 
particles.  The  question  now  becomes,  is  there  a  source 
of  ionization  in  the  experimental  apparatus  used  in  this 
investigation?  The  ionization  probes  themselves  might 
be  considered  a  source  of  ionization;  but  this  source 
must  be  insignificant,  because  no  voltage  was  applied 
to  the  ionization  probes  on  the  first  two  runs  in  which 
spontaneous  detonation  occurred,  and  such  probes  were 
not  even  installed  in  the  apparatus  used  by  Edse  [30]. 
Therefore,  another  source  of  ionizatibn  was  sought. 


The  final  evidence  was  provided  by  Guest  [33],  who 
summarized  the  work  of  Pothmann  and  of  Nusselt,  which 
was  reported  in  1922.  Both  of  these  investigators  con¬ 
ducted  experiments  with  hydrogen  flowing  in  a  tube  and 
exiting  into  the  atmosphere.  In  Pothmann* s  experiments, 
various  amounts  of  water  were  aspirated  into  the  flowing 
hydrogen.  Observation  of  the  flow  as  it  left  the  end 
of  the  tube  revealed  that  a  pale  blue  glow  was  present 
in  the  flow.  When  the  pressure  was  increased  (which 
increased  the  mass  flow  rate),  the  Intensity  and  extent 
of  the  glow  increased.  By  a  suitable  arrangement  of 
electrodes,  one  of  which  was  insulated  and  placed  in 
the  gas  stream,  and  the  other  was  attached  to  the  tube, 
sparks  were  produced  which  ignited  the  hydrogen* in  the 
presence  of  atmospheric  air*  Nusselt  discovered  that 
hydrogen  gas  often  carried  minute  particles  of  Iron 
oxide  which  were  picked  up  from  the  storage  cylinders, 
and  that  hydrogen  containing  these  particles  exhibited 
a  pale  blue  glow  upon  exiting  from  a  small  orifice. 

He  found  that  a  sharp-pointed  copper  wire  placed 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  gas,  and  grounded,  reduced 
the  glow  to  a  small  point.  When  the  wire  was  moved  to 
the  side  of  the  gas  stream,  the  glow  reappeared  and 
ignition  followed. 

These  two  sets  of  experiments  showed  that  hydrogen, 
containing  either  small  quantities  of  water  or  iron 
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oxide,  becomes  electrically  charged,  i.e.,  ionized,  when 
it  flows  through  a  tube,  and  that  such  a  degree  of 
ionization  can  be  developed  that  sparking  and  ignition 
(when  oxygen  is  present)  result. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  technical  grade  hydrogen, 
which  is  presently  supplied  and  stored  in  steel  high 
pressure  bottles,  or  in  compressed  gas  trailers,  could 
entrain  minute  particles  of  rust  from  these  containers 
when  the  gas  is  delivered  directly  from  these  containers 
to  an  experimental  apparatus  at  high  mass  flow  rates. 

It  is  even  more  likely  that  such  particles  could  be 
found  in  the  oxygen,  which  is  supplied  in  the  same  type 
containers.  The  hydrogen  and  oxygen  used  in  the  present 
investigation  were  technical  grade  gases,  and  they  were 
delivered  from  their  high  pressure  storage  containers 
directly  to  the  gas  flow  control  and  metering  system 
without  further  purification  or  filtration;  therefore, 
the  gases  used  in  this  investigation  could  be  expected 
to  contain  any  impurities  normally  present  in  such  gases. 
The  fact  that  Edse  also  encountered  spontaneous  deto¬ 
nations  in  a  different  experimental  facility  is  a  strong 
indication  that  the  phenomenon  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
test  facility  being  used,  but  instead,  that  it  is  a 
characteristic  associated  with  flowing  mixtures  of  the 
gases  used. 
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Based  on  the  above  observations,  it  is  believed 
that  the  major  results  observed  in  this  investigation 
can  be  explained  in  the  following  way.  When  mixtures 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  flowing  through  an  apparatus 
with  an  appreciable  velocity,  a  certain  amount  of 
ionization  occurs  in  the  mixture,  due  to  frictional 
effects,  possibly  aided  by  the  presence  of  impurities, 
either  solid  or  liquid,  which  are  normally  contained 
in  the  gases,  or  form  after  they  are  mixed.  The  amount 
of  ionization  increases  as  the  flow  velocity  increases 
until,  finally,  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  present 
to  result  in  a  chain  branching  reaction,  i.e.,  a  spon¬ 
taneous  ignition  of  the  mixture.  At  lower  velocities 
the  ionization  present  in  the  flowing  stream  makes  it 
more  sensitive  to  ignition  than  is  a  stationary  mixture, 
and  as  tne  velocity  is  increased,  less  and  less  addi¬ 
tional  energy  is  required  for  ignition.  In  other  words, 
a  relatively  weak  shock  wave  would  be  sufficient  to 
cause  ignition  of  a  flowing  mixture,  and  as  the  flow 
velocity  Is  Inci*eased,  weaker  and  weaker  shock  waves 
would  be  sufficient. 

It  is  realized  that  the  above  explanation  of  the 
data  presented  In  Figure  18  may  be  somewhat  speculative, 
but  the  explanation  does  account  for  all  aspects  of  the 
phenomena  which  have  been  observed,  and  no  more  plausible 
explanation  can  be  offered  at  this  time.  It  Is  felt  that 


neither  verification  nor  rejection  of  the  explanation 
can  be  accomplished  without  further  experiments  spe¬ 
cifically  directed  toward  the  determination  of  the 
electrical  properties  of  flowing  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
individually,  and  mixed.  In  the  meantime,  the  possibility 
of  unexpected  or  spontaneous  ignition  of  flowing  mixtures 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  should  not  be  overlooked. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The  results  obtained  in  this  investigation  led  to 
the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Shock  Induced  detonation  waves  w<  {*e  ini¬ 

tiated  for  the  first  time  in  flowing  stoichio¬ 
metric  mixtures  of  hydrogen, and  oxygen  with  flow 
Mach  Numbers'  up  to  approximately  .8.  The  minimum 
Incident  shock  wave  Mach  Number  above  which  deto¬ 
nation  always  occurred  was  2.12  for  MExit  *  .2; 
1.75  for  ~  .5;  and  1.56  for  Mg^t  =  .8. 

2.  There  was  a  high  probability  of  the 
occurrence  of  spontaneous  detonation  waves  (first 
reported  by  McKenna)  when  the  flow  Mach  Number 

9 

exceeded  .8. 

3.  The  temperatures  behind  the  shock  waves 
which  were  just  sufficiently  strong  to  initiate 
detonation  were  far  below  the  ignition  tempera¬ 
tures  predicted  by  the  thermal  explosion  limit 
theory. 

4.  The  low  temperature  Ignition  phenomena 
can  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  an  increase  in 
the  degree  of  ionization  of  the  flowing  mixture 
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with  flow  velocity,  due  to  frictional  effects  and 
possible  impurities  normally  present  in  the  gases. 

5.  Additional  experimentation  is  required  in 
order  to  determine  the  extent  of  ionization  present 
in  flowing  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  mixtures  thereof. 
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TABLE  1 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS  WITH  THE  PLOW  EXIT 
MACH  NUMBER  AT  APPROXIMATELY  0 


91 

JeH 

«2 

Percentage 

TExit 

K 

pExit 

Atm. 

«SI 

mse 

Number  and 
Thickness  of 
Diaphragms 

HI 

EES 

Thickness 

wm 

67-37 

286 

.970 

1.75 

-a 

D 

.002  in 

wm 

67.01 

286 

.970 

1.89 

*1.78 

2 

.002  in 

■■ 

67.  ^3 

236 

•  970 

2.14 

2.06 

3 

.002  in 

9 

67.OI 

281 

.961 

2.28 

1.39b 

2 

.005  in 

9 

67.26 

281 

.968 

2.28 

-c 

2 

.005  in 

9 

66.82 

279 

.969 

2.62 

3.86b»d 

3 

.005  in 

hL 

66.62 

281 

K59 

2.00f 

2.02 

4 

.005  in 

a  -  Heat  transfer  gage  No.  2  did  not  operate. 

b  -  Unreliable  value  -  suspect  heat  transfer  gage  No.  2 
circuit  actuated  prematurely. 

c  -  Heat  transfer  gage  No.  2  circuit  actuated  prematurely. 

d  -  There  was  no  indication  of  ignition  by  the  ionization 
probes. 

e  -  Heat  transfer  gage  amplifier  sensitivities  reset  and 
operation  checked  pi lor  to  this  run. 

f  -  Suspect  poorly  formed  incident  shock  wave  due  to  poor 
opening  of  the  multi-layered  diaphragm. 


t.i 
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TABLE  2 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS  WITH  THE  FLOW  EXIT 
MACH  NUMBER  AT  APPROXIMATELY  .2 


Run 

No. 

Mass  Flow 
Rate 
lbm/sec 

„  H2 
Percentage 

TExit 

K 

pExit 

Atm. 

MExit 

Msi 

mSE 

26 

.155 

67.23 

271 

.981 

.212 

1.74 

1.60 

27 

.153 

67.75 

271 

.981 

.210 

1.75 

1.63 

28 

.153 

67.5^ 

271 

.981 

.210 

1.91 

1.74 

29 

.154 

67.42 

271 

.971 

.212 

1.86 

1.76 

30 

.154 

67.42 

271 

.971 

.212 

2.07 

1.88 

31 

.155 

67.49 

271 

.972 

.215 

2.08 

5.75 

32 

.153 

67.53 

276 

.970 

.215 

1.75 

33 

.152 

68.33 

276 

•  970 

.215 

1.78 

34 

.154 

67.39 

275 

.970 

.  .216 

1.94 

35 

.153 

66.73 

276 

.964 

.213 

5.70 

36 

.152 

66.79 

276 

.963 

.212 

2.09 

1.92 

.154 

64.86 

276 

.958 

.212 

2.12 

6.11 

41 

.155 

65.  J7 

275 

.959 

.214 

2.15 

6.00 

42 

.153 

65.84 

276 

.962 

.212 

1.99 

5.52 

43 

.151 

65.44 

276 

.966 

.207 

1.97 

1.81 

44 

.149 

66.36 

279 

.958 

.210 

2.06 

5.58 

45 

.149 

66.06 

279 

.963 

.208 

2.10 

1.99 

46 

66.83 

279 

.964 

.208 

2.00 

— a 

47 

Im'mP 

65.94 

279 

.963 

.203 

2.18 

— a 

48 

66.45 

279 

.966 

.207 

2.23 

5.92 

49 

66.58 

279 

.965 

.208 

2.19 

— a 

75 

68.09 

281 

.975 

.203 

2.34 

5.67 

76 

WmaSm 

68.14 

?8l 

KUfl 

.203 

2.60 

.5J& 

a  -  Detonation  occurred 
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TABLE  3 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS  WITH  THE  PLOW  EXIT 
MACH  NUMBER  AT  APPROXIMATELY  .5 


Run 

No. 

Mass  Flow 
Rate 
lbm/sec 

h2 

Percentage 

^Exit 

K 

pExit 

Atm. 

MExit 

*SI 

mse 

50 

•  3J8 

68.  OC 

263 

.924 

.512 

1.89 

5.75 

51 

.337 

67.12 

264 

.937 

.496 

1.89 

5.86 

52 

.337 

66.52 

265 

.947 

.487 

1.75 

5.76 

53 

•  336 

66.74 

264 

.940 

.490 

1.76 

5.74 

54 

.337 

66.89 

264 

.934 

.497 

1.69 

1.68 

55 

.341 

68.11 

263 

.924 

.517 

1.69 

1.66 

56 

.335 

66.86 

278 

.928 

.510 

1-91 

5.84 

57 

.339 

66.51 

277 

.924 

.516 

1.97 

5.58 

58 

.334 

66.75 

278 

.928 

.508 

1.93 

5.68 

59 

.332 

67.03 

278 

.929 

.506 

2.06 

5.60 

60 

.334 

67.70 

278 

.929 

.506 

2.17 

5.61 

61 

.338 

66.32 

278 

•  930 

.509 

2.18 

5.59 

62 

.338 

66.91 

273 

.925 

.511 

1.51 

— a 

63 

.337 

66.39 

272 

.931 

.503 

1.54 

1.51 

64 

•  337 

66.39 

273 

.937 

.499 

1.52 

1.5? 

65 

.341 

66.58 

269 

.934 

.505 

1.77 

5.87 

66 

.336 

66.70 

270 

.941 

.495 

2.21 

5.70 

67 

.338 

66.82 

269 

.943 

.498 

1.81 

5.76 

78 

•  330 

67-49 

279 

.931 

.506 

2.18 

5.58 

79 

.340 

66.78 

278 

.936 

.512 

2.44 

— b 

80 

.339 

66.61 

278 

.934 

.511 

2.52 

— b 

81 

_  .338 _ 

66.92 

278 

.929 

.515 

2. -17 

— b 
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TABLE  4 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS  WITH  THE  FLOW  EXIT 
MACH  NUMBER  AT  APPROXIMATELY  .8 


Run 

No. 

Mass  Flow 
Rate 
lbm/ sec 

h2 

Percentage 

TExit 

K 

pExit 

Atm. 

MExit 

E 

mSE 

Oil 

.654 

67.28 

252 

IBi 

.808 

— a 

012 

.571 

67.02 

258 

1.088 

.764 

— a 

H' 

82 

.584 

66.75 

258 

1.097 

.772 

2.08 

S3 

.583 

67-31 

257 

1.092 

.779 

1.47 

-c,f 

84 

•  585 

66.66 

256 

1.082 

.784 

1.67 

5.96 

85 

.554 

67.78 

259 

1.044 

.784 

1.56 

1.49d 

86 

.587 

67.59 

258 

1.092 

-792 

1.49 

87 

.592 

66.33 

258 

1.095 

.784 

1.56 

88 

.586 

66.51 

260 

1.111 

.764 

1.65 

89 

.589 

66.22 

260 

1.111 

.765 

1.65 

.566 

66.43 

262 

1.082 

1  .759  ! 

1.69 

a  -  Spontaneous  detonation  occurred 

b  -  Heat  transfer  gages  not  installed 

c  -  No  output  from  either  heat  transfer  gage 

d  -  Delayed  detonation 

e  -  Detonation  occurred 

f  -  Detonation  did  not  occur 


Figure  1  Schematic  Diagram  of  the  Detonation  System 


Figure  2  Overall  View  of  Experimental  Apparatus 


Figure  3  The  Flowing  G ns  Detonation  Tube  and  Instrumentation 
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1.  Driver  Section 

2.  Exhaust  Duct  Cover 

3.  Main  Diaphragm  Station 

4.  Driver  Evacuation  Valve 

5.  Manometer  Valve 

6.  Helium  Fill  Valve 

Figure  4  The  Driver  Section  Mounted  in  th< 


Figure  5  Driver  Section  end  Exhaust  Duct  in  Run  Conflguretion 


2.  Exit  Diaphragm  and  Retaining  Mechanism 

3.  Kistler  Pressure  Transducer  Mounting  Adapter 


Figure  6  Shock  Wave  Exit  End  of  the  Driver  Transition  Section 


Figure  7  Schematic  Diagram  of  Gas  Supply,  Control,  and  Metering  System 


Oscilloscope  for  Kistler  Transducer  Signal 
Time  Mark  Generator 


Figure  9  Block  Diagram  of  Instrumentation  Used  to  Measure  Wave  Speeds 
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Figure  11  Exploded  and  Assembled  View  of  the  Thin  Fi'  .sat  Transfer  Cage 
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Figure  12  Schematic  Diagram  of  the  Heat 
Transfer  Gage  Circuit 
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Figure  13  Circuit  Diagram  for  Heat  Transfer  Gage  Signal  Amplifier 


Figure  15  Schematic  Diagram  of  the  Ionization  Probe  Circuit 
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Upper  Trace  -  Klstlcr  Transducer  Output  Upon 
the  Passage  of  the  Incident  Shock  Have 

Lower  Trace  -  Tine  Mark  Generator  Output 


Output  of  the  tm  Meat  Transfer  Gages  Upon 
the  Passage  of  the  Transmitted  Shock  Usee 


Output  Pram  the  IP  Ionisation  Probes 


Figure  17  Pictures  of  Oscilloscope  Traces  for  a  Typical 
Kan  in  Uhich  Detonation  Occurred 


at  Exit  of  Plowing  Section 

Figure  18  Effect  of  Plow  Mach  Number  on  Strength  of  Incident  Shock  Wave 

Required  to  Produce  Detonation 
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Figure  23  Plow  and  Reaction  Zone  Velocities 
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Figure  56  Ware  Speed  Data  for  Kun  85 
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Figure  58  x  -  t  Diagram  for  Run  5^ 


Figure  59  x  -  t  Diagram  for  Run  85 
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APPENDIX 


DATA  REDUCTION  AND  CALCULATIONS 

The  experimental  data  obtained  in  this  investigation 
were  in  two  basic  forms  —  the  data  associated  with  the 
mass  flow  races  through  the  system,  and  the  data  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  speeds  of  the  various  waves  caused  to 
move  into  and  through  the  flowing  gas.  The  mass  flow 
rates  and  other  flow  parameters  were  calculated  from 
data  recorded  by  the  oscillograph,  and  the  wave  speeds 
were  calculated  from  measureme  ts  taken  from  the  oscillo¬ 
scope  pictures. 

Mass  flow  rates 

Data  required  for  the  calculation  of  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  mass  flow  rates  were  the  pressure  and  temperature 
upstream  of  the  respective  venturi  meters,  and  the  pressure 
drop  across  the  meters.  These  quantities  were  obtained 
from  the  oscillograph  record  by  measuring  the  amount  of 
deflection  of  the  appropriate  trace  from  its  zero  ref¬ 
erence  position,  using  a  pair  of  dividers.  This  distance 
was  transferred  to  the  corresponding  calibration  curve, 
where  It  was  converted  into  a  pressure,  pressure  differ¬ 
ence,  or  temperature,  depending  on  which  recorder  trace 
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was  being  measured.  These  deflection  readings  were  al¬ 
ways  taken  from  the  steady  values  on  the  records  just 
prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  pressure  rise  which 
signified  the  arrival  of  the  shock  wave  at  the  upstream 
end  of  the  flowing  section.  The  static  pressures  meas¬ 
ured  in  this  manner  were  gage  pressures,  and  they  were 
converted  to  absolute  pressures  by  adding  the  barometric 
pressure  to  them. 

The  individual  mass  flow  rates  were  calculated  from 
the  following  equation,  which  is  applicable  to  the  flow 
of  compressible  gases  through  orifice  and  venturi 
meters  [34]: 

Y  C.  /0 

m  =  .525  a  d  d  (p  A  P)1/2  U> 

„  oSl/2 


where 

A  =  the  mass  flow  rate  in  lbm/sec 
Ya  »  compressibility  correction  factor 
Cfl  =  discharge  coefficient  =  .984 
d  =  venturi  throat  diameter  -  .376  inches  for  both 
venturis 

venturi  throat  diameter  c„ 

p  = - - - - -  -5  7  o 

venturi  inlet  diameter 

p  =  inlet  density  in  lbm/ft3 

AP  --  pressure  difference  across  the  venturi  in  psi 
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Introducing  a  reference  temperature  of  560  R,  the  perfect 
gas  equation  of  state. 


P 


=  PttV  , 

R0  T 


and  a  linear  approximation  for  Ya  for  k  -  1.4  [193* 

Ya  =■  (1  -  .6HI(  > 


the  mass  flow  rate  equations  become 


mH  =*  .001419  (1  - 


.644 


,  560  \  *  *  * 
,(pH  APH 


(2) 


and  m0  =  .00565  (1  -  -644 


i£o\ 

V 


0  560^ 1/2  *  * 

(P0AP0  T  Q) 


(3) 


i 

| 

These  equations  were  solved  by  the  AFIT  IBM  Model  1620 

; 

! 

digital  computer  using  the  program  shown  in  Figure  6l. 
This  program  must  be  run  with  the  F0R-T0-G0  processor 
because  of  the  length  of  the  format  statements.  State- 

I 

|  ment  1  specifies  the  input  data  requirement  for  the 

1 

program  which  is:  Run  number,  Pjj  in  psia,  APjj  in  psi, 

| 

\  TH  in  degrees  Rankine,  and  Pq,  aPq,  Tq  in  the  same 

units,  respectively.  This  program  also  calculates  the 
j  total  mass  flow  rate,  the  mixture  ratio  (Ag/A^),  the 


molar  percentages  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  mixture, 
and  the  average  molecular  weight  of  the  mixture.  A 
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sample  of  the  input  data  for  Run  Number  36,  is  included 
in  Figure  6l,  and  the  output  data  for  this  same  run  is 
included  in  Figure  62.  The  other  runs  denoted  360 
through  365  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  paragraph. 

Flow  Mach  Number  at  the 
exit  of  the  mixing  section 

In  order  to  find  the  flow  Mach  Number  at  the  exit 

of  the  mixing  section  it  was  assumed  that  the  flow  was 

one  dimensional,  adiabatic,  steady  flow  of  a  perfect 

gas  with  constant  specific  heats  in  a  constant  area  duct. 

Under  these  assumptions  the  continuity  equation,  energy 

equation,  perfect  gas  equation  of  state,  Mach  Number 

definition,  and  the  equation  for  the  speed  of  sound  in 

a  gas  can  be  combined  to  give  the  relation: 


(4) 

The  quantities  m,\U  ,  A,  k,  and  T0  are  constant  for  all 
axial  stations  in  the  flow;  m  and  Tft  are  calculated  as 
discussed  above,  A  is  calculated  from  the  diameter  of 
the  tube,  T0  is  measured  as  the  gases  enter  the  mixing 
section,  and  k  is  assigned  the  value  of  1.4,  or  1.41, 
depending  cn  whether  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  is 
greater  than  490  R,  or  not.  Thus,  If  P  is  measured  at 
any  axial  station  In  the  flow,  the  left  side  of 
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Equation  (4)  is  known,  and  the  equation  can  be  solved 
for  M  at  the  point  where  P  was  measured,  by  trial  and 
error.  The  static  pressure  at  the  exit  of  the  mixing 
section  was  measured  on  all  runs,  and  Equation  (4)  was 
used  to  calculate  the  flow  Mach  Number  at  that  station. 
This  calculation  is  included  in  the  computer  program 
presented  in  Figure  63.  A  trial  and  error  solution 
was  necessary,  and  iteration  was  continued  until  the 
difference  between  successive  values  of  the  Mach  Number 
was  less  than  .0005. 

Friction  factor 

The  friction  factors  of  the  flowing  gas  section  for 
nominal  flow  Mach  Numbers  of  .2,  .5,  and  .8  were  deter¬ 
mined  early  in  the  experimental  program.  These  factors 
were  then  used  in  the  calculation  of  mixture  velocities 
and  exit  conditions  in  all  later  tests.  The  procedure 
employed  to  find  the  friction  factors  was  to  determine 
the  flow  Mach  Number  at  two  stations  in  the  flow  which 
were  a  known  distance  apart,  and  then  apply  the  well 
known  Fanno  Line  Theory.  The  two  stations  chosen  were 
the  exit  of  the  mixing  section,  and  the  plane  of  the 
ionization  probe  nearest  the  exit  of  the  flowing  gas 
section.  The  distance  between  those  points  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  78.07  inches  for  the  particular  arrangement 
of  the  three  tube  sections  used  in  these  tests.  The 
static  pressure  at  the  downstream  end  was  determined 
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by  subtracting  the  pressure  difference,  measured  by  a 
differential  pressure  transducer  connected  between  the 
two  points,  from  the  pressure  measured  at  the  upstream 
station.  Equation  (*J)  was  used  to  calculate  the  Mach 
Numbers  at  both  stations.  The  particular  equation  from 
the  Fanno  Line  Theory  which  was  applied  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  friction  factors  was  obtained  from 
Keenan  and  Kaye  [23,  p.  211],  and  is 


^ax 

D 


(k  +  1)  M2 


2(1  +  *.-.-1  M2) 
2 


(5) 


In  this  equation  f  Is  the  friction  factor,  and  Lmax  is 
the  distance  required  for  the  Mach  Number  to  change  from 
M  to  1.  In  all  tests  conducted  in  this  experimental  pro¬ 
gram,  the  flow  was  subsonic,  and  thus  the  Mach  Number 
of  the  flow  increased  as  it  progressed  down  the  flowing 
section.  The  assumptions  used  in  deriving  this  equation 
are  the  same  as  those  listed  above  for  the  determination 
of  the  Mach  Number.  Inspection  of  Equation  (5)  shows 
that  if  M  is  known  at  a  point,  then  a  value  can  be  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  parameter  on  the  left  (called  the  fric¬ 
tion  parameter) .  If  an  average  friction  factor  is 
effective  between  two  points  in  a  fixed  diameter  tube, 
the  difference  between  the  friction  parameters  at  the 


two  points  is  due  to  the  difference  in  i^ax  at  the  two 
points.  This  difference  in  Lmax  is  simply  the  distance 
between  the  two  points,  as  expressed  by  the  equation: 


where  1  denotes  an  upst.ream  station,  2  denotes  a  down¬ 
stream  station,  and  Is  the  distance  between  them. 
Rearranging  Equation  (6)  leads  to 


In  summary,  knowing  the  Mach  Number  at  stations  1  and  2, 
the  respective  friction  parameters  were  calculated  from 
Equation  (5).  Then,  knowing  the  distance  between  the 
points,  and  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  Equation  (7)  was 
used  to  calculate  the  friction  factor.  These  calculations 
were  facilitated  by  making  use  of  tables  of  solutions 
of  Equations  (4)  and  (5)  which  were  prepared  for  a  Mach 
Number  increment  of  .01.  Linear  interpolation  was 
employed  for  values  between  the  tabulated  values. 

Flow  parameters  and  exit  conditions 

The  flow  velocity  as  a  function  of  position  in  the 
flowing  gas  section  was  desired  in  order  to  be  able  to 
determine  the  relative  velocity  betv/een  the  flow  and 


the  shock  and  detonation  waves,  the  speed  of  which  were 
determined  with  respect  to  the  tube.  In  addition,  the 
exit  pressure  and  temperature  of  the  gas  were  desired 
as  input  data  for  the  calculation  of  the  Chapman- Jouget 
detonation  velocity  in  the  mixture.  For  the  purpose  of 
these  calculations,  also,  the  exit  of  the  flowing  section 
was  taken  as  the  plane  of  the  ionization  probe  near  the 
downs t re? U  end.  A  second  computer  program  (Figure  63) 
was  prepared  to  perform  these  tedious  calculations. 

This  program,  like  the  previously  described  one,  was 
run  on  the  IBM  Model  1620  computer,  using  the  FOR-TO-GO 
processor.  A  brief  description  of  this  program,  with 
emphasis  on  the  gas  dynamics,  rather  than  on  the  numeri¬ 
cal  analysis  and  programming  techniques,  will  now  be 
presented.  In  statement  1  an  estimated  value  of  the 
Mach  Number  at  the  exit  of  the  mixing  section  was  entered. 
The  computer  started  with  this  value  and  then  iterated 
until  an  accurate  value  was  determined.  The  next  four 

entries  are  values  of  the  parameter  ^fALi_2  calculated 

~ 

for  distances  of  20,  ^0,  60,  and  80.01  inches,  respec¬ 
tively,  from  the  exit  of  the  mixing  section  (80.01 
inches  was  the  length  of  the  instrumented  portion  of 
the  flowing  gas  section  when  It  was  put  In  the  final 
configuration  used  for  all  runs  reported  herein) .  An 
appropriate  value  of  f  was  used,  depending  on  the  expected 
exit  Mach  Number.  Some  iteration  was  accomplished  for 
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the  runs  in  which  the  exit  Mach  Number  was  near  .8, 

since  the  calculated  Mach  Number  in  this  range  was 

fairly  sensitive  to  the  value  of  f  used.  In  statement  2 

the  run  number,  the  total  mass  flow  rate  in  lbm/sec,  the 

total  temperature  in  degrees  R,  the  static  pressure  at 

the  exit  of  the  mixing  section  in  psia,  the  molecular 

weight,  and  two  values  of  the  specific  heat  ratio  were 

entered.  The  capability  of  using  two  values  of  the 

specific  heat  ratio  was  included  in  the  program  so  that 

a  large  temperature  drop  in  the  tube  could  be  accounted 

for,  if  necessary.  With  this  input  data,  the  computer 

solved  Equation  (4),  for  the  Mach  Number  at  the  exit  of 

the  mixing  section,  and  using  this  value  of  M,  it  solved 

Equation  (5)  for  4,1^^  at  this  point  (called  1).  The 

D 

temperature  at  station  1  was  then  calculated  from  the 
equation 

T  =  Tq  (1  +  m2)"1  ...  (8) 


Then,  knowing  P-^,  uhe  value  of  ?*  was  calculated  from 
the  equation  [23,  p.  211]: 


L_  =  I  J'tJLl _ 

F*  ft  V  2  (1  +  k  M2} 


(9) 


Next,  the  velocity  at  station  1  was  calculated  from 


v  *  ;:a  = 


V* 


kgc  a0  T 
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The  computer  then  solved  Equation  (5)  for  the  friction 
parameter  at  station  1,  and  following  this,  the  values 
of  the  friction  parameter  at  stations  2,  3,  and  5 
were  calculated  using  the  relationship  expressed  in 
Equation  (6).  Then,  having  the  values  of  the  friction 
parameter  at  each  of  the  above  stations.  Equation  (5) 
was  solved  for  the  Mach  Numbers,  from  which  the  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  then  the  velocities  were  determined.  Then, 
at  the  exit  (Station  5)  Equation  (9)  was  solved  for  P, 

P*  having  been  calculated  previously.  The  final  cal¬ 
culation  was  for  the  speed  of  sound  at  the  exit  station. 

A  sample  calculation  using  the  data  from  Run  Number  36 
has  been  included  in  Figures  63  and  6k. 

The  flow  exit  temperature  and  pressure  along  with 
its  molar  composition  were  used  as  input  parameters  for 
a  third  computer  program  which  calculated  the  detonation 
parameters,  such  as  the  theoretical  speed  of  the  Chapman- 
Jouget  detonation  wave.  This  computer  program  was  de¬ 
veloped  for  use  on  the  IBM  Model  709^  computer  by 
Bowman  [35],  and  was  used  also  by  McKenna  [133-  The 
theoretical  detonation  velocity  was  calculated  for  each 
of  the  experimental  runs  in  which  a  detonation  occurred, 
and  has  been  included  in  the  data  presented  herein  for 
comparative  purposes. 
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Wave  speeds  and  Mach  Numbers 

The  waves  for  which  the  speed  was  determined  in  this 
Investigation  were  the  incident  shock  wave,  the  transmitted 
shock  wave,  and  the  detonation  wave,  when  one  was  pro¬ 
duced.  The  raw  data  from  which  the  wave  speeds  were 
determined  was  in  the  form  of  a  photograph  of  an  oscillo¬ 
scope  trace. 

The  same  basic  technique  was  employed  in  reducing 
the  data  for  each  wave.  The  first  step  in  each  case  was 
to  determine  the  scale  factor  for  the  picture  in  micro¬ 
seconds  per  inch.  The  scale  factor  was  determined  from 
measurements  taken  from  a  calibration  photograph  v/hich 
was  obtained  for  each  oscilloscope  each  day  on  which 
experiments  were  conducted.  The  photographs  showed 
vertical  deflections  of  the  electron  beam  corresponding 
to  the  output  pulses  from  the  time  mark  generator,  which 
was  always  adjusted  to  give  an  output  pulse  every  50 
microseconds.  The  distance  between  the  oscilloscope 
trace  deflections  was  accurately  measured,  using  a  photo¬ 
graphic  comparator  which  could  be  read  to  *J  decimal  places. 
The  time  increment  selected  (in  microseconds)  was  divided 
by  the  distance  between  deflections  (in  inches)  to  yield 
the  scale  factor.  This  calculation  was  performed  with 
a  desk  calculator,  and  the  answer  was  rounded  off  to  the 
nearest  one  hundredth  of  a  microsecond.  It  was  found 
that  the  sweep  rate  of  the  Model  551  oscilloscope  (used 
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;  for  the  incident  shock  wave  speed)  was  not  linear; 

therefore,  a  calibration  curve  of  average  scale  factor 
vs  total  distance  from  the  beginning  of  the  sweep  was 
prepared  for  this  oscilloscope  daily.  The  two  Model 
5^5B  oscilloscopes  with  the  raster  modification  oper¬ 
ated  with  an  essentially  constant  sweep  rate,  although 
its  value  dependea  to  a  small  degree  on  whether  the 
beam  was  moving  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  For  these 
reasons,  a  scale  factor  based  on  a  time  increment  of 
300  microseconds  was  determined  for  each  of  these 
oscilloscopes  for  each  direction  of  the  sweep  motion. 

The  scale  factors  were  approximately  1^0  microseconds 
per  inch,  and  the  differences  between  them  were  of  the 
order  of  1  microsecond  per  inch. 

With  the  scale  factors  known,  distances  measured 
on  the  photographs  taken  during  an  experimental  run  could 
be  converted  into  time  increments,  i.e.,  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  particular  wave  to  travel  the  known  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  respective  wave  detectors.  For  the 
incident  shock  wave,  the  beginning  of  the  horizontal 
trace  in  the  photograph  marked  the  time  at  which  the 
shock  wave  passed  the  first  Kistler  pressure  transducer. 

I  The  time  of  arrival  of  the  shock  wave  at  the  second 

Kistler  pressure  transducer,  which  was  located  5.012 
4  .001  inches  from  the  first  one,  was  marked  by  the 
almost  vertical  rise  of  the  trace,  due  to  the  pressure 
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rise  associated  with  the  wave  passage.  The  distance 
between  the  beginning  of  the  trace  and  the  point  on  the 
sharply  rising  portion  corresponding  to  a  deflection  of 
.2  volts  was  measured.  (The  end  point  of  the  distance 
measurement  was  selected  as  noted  above  because  the 
oscilloscope  sweep  triggering  level  was  set  at  .2  volts. 

It  was  desired  to  determine  the  time  increment  required 
for  corresponding  points  of  the  shock  wave  pressure 
profile  to  travel  between  the  transducers.)  With  this 
distance  from  the  photograph  the  calibration  curve  was 
used  to  obtain  the  scale  factor  for  the  sweep  rate.  The 
distance  was  then  multiplied  by  the  scale  factor  to  give 
the  time  increment  required  for  the  wave  to  traverse  the 
distance  between  the  transducers.  The  time  increment 
was  then  divided  by  the  distance  between  the  transducers 
(converted  to  feet)  to  give  the  wave  velocity  in  feet 
per  second.  This  shock  wave  was  travelling  through 
stationary  air  in  the  Inert  section.  The  speed  of  sound 
in  the  air  was  calculated  using  the  ambient  temperature 
measured  in  the  test  cell  at  the  same  vertical  level 
as  the  jnert  section.  The  incident  shock  wave  Mach 
Number  was  then  determined  by  dividing  the  wave  speed 
by  the  speed  of  sound. 

The  transmitted  shock  wave  was  defined  to  be  the 
shock  wave  which  moved  upstream  into  the  flowing  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  as  a  result  of  the  appearance  of  the 
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incident  shock  wave  in  the  transition  section.  The  speed 
of  the  transmitted  shock  wave  was  determined  from  signals 
generated  by  two  heat  transfer  gages  which  were  *1.005 
*  .001  inches  apart.  (The  midpoint  between  these  gages 
was  defined  to  be  the  exit  station  of  the  flowing  mixture 
when  referring  to  the  speed  of  the  transmitted  shock 
wave.  This  point  was  approximately  5.M  inches  upstream 
from  the  end  ol  the  constant  area  flowing  gas  section 
of  the  tube.)  The  distance  between  the  two  vertical 
trace  deflections  produced  by  the  heat  transfer  gages 
was  measured,  the  proper  scale  factor  was  applied,  and 
the  same  calculations  'described  above  were  performed 
to  yield  the  speed  of  the  transmitted  shock  wave  with 
respect  to  the  tube.  Since  this  shock  wave  was  pro¬ 
gressing  into  a  gas  which  was  moving  in  the  opposite 
direction,  its  speed  relative  to  the  gas  was  the  sum  of 
its  speed  with  respect  to  the  tube  and  the  speed  of  the 
flowing  gas.  The  speed  of  the  flowing  gas  at  the  point 
midway  between  the  heat  transfer  gages  was  determined 
from  a  curve  of  the  calculated  flow  velocity  vs  position 
in  the  flowing  gas  section.  The  Mach  Number  of  the 
transmitted  shock  wave  was  calculated  by  dividing  the 
speed  of  the  wave  relative  to  the  flowing  gas  by  the 
speed  of  sound  in  the  flowing  gas,  which  was  calculated 
as  indicated  previously. 
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The  same  procedures,  as  outlined  above,  were  used 
to  determine  the  speed  of  the  detonation  wave,  except 
the  oscilloscope  trace  picture  showing  the  output  of 
the  ionisation  probes  was  used.  The  detonation  wave 
velocity  was  determined  at  17  points  along  the  flowing 
gas  section,  corresponding  to  the  midpoints  between  the 
18  ionization  probes,  used.  The  velocity  was  measured 
with  respect  to  the  tube,  and  it  was  converted  to 
velocity  with  respect  to  the  gas  in  which  the  wave  was 
moving,  as  indicated  above  for  the  transmitted  shock 
wave.  The  Mach  Number  of  the  detonation  wave  was  not 
needed,  and,  therefore,  was  not  calculated. 

Error  analysis 

The  numerical  results  of  this  investigation  were 
calculated  from  the  experimentally  determined  values  of 
several  quantities.  Since  all  experimental  measurements 
are  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of  error,  it  was  necessary 
to  consider  the  effect  of  possible  adverse  combinations 
of  these  errors  on  the  accuracy  of  the  results  calculated 
from  them.  Considering  the  care  which  was  exercised  in 
the  calibration  of  the  instrumentation,  and  in  trans¬ 
forming  the  oscillograph  deflections  into  numerical  data, 
it  is  felt  that  the  accuracy  of  the  pressure  data  was 
well  within  *  2%  and  that  the  temperatures  were  certainly 
accurate  to  within  *  5  degrees  Rankine.  These  values 
were  chosen  as  the  possible  errors  for  each  of  the 
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measured  pressures  and  temperatures,  respectively,  and 


the  data  from  Run  36  was  analyzed  to  determine  the 
effect  of  various  combinations  of  these  errors  on  the 
values  of  the  calculated  parameters.  The  mass  flow  rate 
and  mixture  composition  calculations  were  considered 
first.  The  error  combinations  considered  are  shown  in 
the  computer  input  data  included  in  Figure  6l  for  the 
runs  designated  numbers  360-365.  For  Runs  360-363  the 
same  error  combinations  were  applied  to  both  gases.  In 
Runs  364  and  365  the  error  combination  which  led  to  the 
maximum  mass  flow  rate  was  applied  to  one  gas,  while 
the  combination  which  led  to  the  minimum  mass  flow  rate 
was  applied  to  the  other  one.  The  results  of  these  cal¬ 
culations  are  shown  in  Figure  62.  These  calculations 
show  that  the  maximum  error  in  the  calculated  mass  flow 
rates  occurs  when  the  pressure  and  pressure  drop  errors 
are  of  one  sign  and  the  temperature  error  is  of  the 
opposite  sign  (Runs  362  and  363}  •  By  comparing  the 
values  of  the  mass  flow  rates  for  Runs  362  and  363  with 
the  values  for  Run  36,  it  is  seen  that  the  maximum 
possible  errors  in  the  hydrogen  mass  flow  rate  were 
+  2.52?  and  — 2 . 4736 >  the  maximum  possible  errors  in  the 
oxygen  mass  flow  rate  were  +  2.55%  and  -2.53J*  When 
the  errors  were  assumed  to  be  In  the  same  direction  for 
both  gases,  there  was  a  negligible  change  in  the  mixture 
composition  and,  therefore,  the  average  molecular  weight 


of  the  mixture.  When  the  errors  were  combined  so  as 
to  give  the  maximum  mass  flow  rate  of  the  hydrogen  and 
the  minimum  mass  flow  rate  of  oxygen  (Run  364),  the 
hydrogen  molar  percentage  increased  by  1.10£,  and  the 
molecular  weight  decreased  by  2.j6%.  When  the  conditions 
were  reversed  (Run  365)*  the  hydrogen  molar  percentage 
decreased  by  1.132,  and  the  molecular  weight  increased 
by  2.842.  For  the  last  two  cases  the  total  mass  flow 
rate  changed  by  +  1.982,  respectively. 

The  parameters  mentioned  above  were  used  in  the 
second  computer  program  for  the  calculation  of  mixture 
velocities  and  exit  conditions  for  the  flowing  gas  mix¬ 
ture.  The  only  way  they  affected  these  calculations 
was  in  the  determination  of  the  Mach  Number  at  the  exit, 
of  the  mixing  section,  which  required  the  solution  of 
Equation  (4).  Considering  this  equation,  it  is  seen 
that  the  combination  of  errors  which  results  in  the 
maximum  Mach  Number  is  a  high  value  of  m  and  TQ,  and 
a  low  value  of  Tfl  and  P.  This  combination  is  represented 
by  the  values  of  m  and  Yr\  obtained  in  Run  362,  which  were 
combined  with  values  of  P  and  T0  having  maximum  errors 
in  the  proper  directions  to  form  the  input  data  for  a 
run  designated  number  3621  in  Figure  63.  The  minimum 
Mach  Number  results  from  errors  in  the  opposite  directions, 
which  are  represented  by  the  values  of  m  and  from 
Run  363,  combined  with  a  high  value  of  P  and  a  low  value 
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These  conditions  were  incorporated  into  the  run 


of  Tc. 

designated  number  3631.  The  results  of  these  calculations, 
along  with  the  values  calculated  for  Run  36,  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  Figure  64.  When  the  results  of  Runs  3621  and 
3631  were  compared  with  the  values  obtained  for  Run  36, 
the  values  listed  in  Table  5  were  obtained.  It  is  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  errors  indicated  in  Table  5  are  the 
results  of  the  maximum  possible  experimental  errors  being 
combined  in  the  most  adverse  way.  The  probability  of 
such  a  combination  is  quite  low. 

TABLE  5 

MAXIMUM  POSSIBLE  ERRORS  IN  MIXTURE 
VET  •  ITIES  AND  EXIT  CONDITIONS 


Parameter 

Maximum 

Positive 

Error 

Maximum 

Negative 

Error 

M(l) 

4.85* 

5.34* 

M<5) 

5.66* 

5.19* 

V(5) 

5.82* 

5.82* 

P(5) 

2.28* 

2.28* 

A(5) 

.40* 

.47* 

T<5) 

4  R 

5  R 
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Considering  the  fact  that  the  time  bases  of  the 
oscilloscopes  were  calibrated  daily,  and  that  all  dis¬ 
tances  involved  were  measured  to  within  *  .001  inches, 
the  maximum  possible  error  in  the  calculated  values  of 
the  various  wave  speeds  was  1%.  This  statement  ignores 
any  erratic  behavior  of  the  individual  sensing  elements 
due  tc  possible  improper  installation,  deterioration, 
or  other  causes,  which  were  not  amenable  to  analysis. 
The  consistency  of  the  results  obtained  seems  to  rule 
out  this  possibility  except  for  one  of  the  ionization 
probes  which  consistently  gave  low  values  of  detonation 
wave  velocity  on  several  of  the  runs,  but  gave  results 
comparable  to  adjacent  probes  after  being  cleaned  and 
adjusted. 
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Figure  62  Parameters  Calculated  by  the  Maas  Flow  Rate 

and  Mixture  Composition  Program 
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Figure  63  IBM  1620  Computer  Program  for  Calculating  Mixture  Velocities 

and  Exit  Conditions  with  Sample  Input  Data 
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